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PREFACE 


This  little  Tolume  conHists  of  h»If  a  down  leotum 
delivered  thin  ye»r  at  an  American  Univenity.  The 
Univenity  is  not  a  Divinity  School,  and  the  locturee 
were  not  nddreaied  tc  divinity  stuilenU ;  rather,  they 
were  deugned  to  meet  the  wanU  of  a  few  of  that  great 
clan  U  be  found  in  all  our  UniverBitiee  and  Churches 
toMUy  Ho  are  deeply  interested  in  Bible  study,  and 
who  eagerly  welcome  any  honest  attempt  to  mediate  the 
results  of  modem  biblical  soholarahiii. 

When  a  man  thus  'ces  upon  himself  to  play  the 
humble,  but  in  these  d.  necessary,  rule  of  middleman, 
besides  the  preliminary  qualification  of  knowing  wliat 
he  is  talking  about,  there  are  two  things  which  those  to 
whom  he  speaks  have  a  right  to  look  for  at  his  hands  : 
reverence  and  candour.  If  in  either  of  these  when  I  am 
tried  I  am  found  wanting,  let  me  be  my  o.ra  judge. 

One  further  word  may  be  added.  Twelve  months 
»go,  at  another  American  Univarsity,  I  delivered  a 
similar  course  of  lectures  on  •  The  Fact  of  Conversion.' 
I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  it  hid  been  possible 
to  publish  the  two  courses  in  one  volume  and  label  it 
'  The  Faith  of  an  Evangelist.'  There  are,  I  know,  loud 
and  confident  voices  telling  us  that  Criticism  and  Evan- 
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gelism  are  mutually  destructive.  If  that  were  really  go 
one  might  well  despair  of  the  Church's  future.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  the  growing  intellectual  fearleesnesg 
of  those  to  whom  God  in  His  providence  has  committed 
the  perpetuation  of  the  great  Evangelical  traditions  that 
we  may  read  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
hour.  In  Cromwell's  Parliament  a  prayer  was  once 
offered  '  that  they  that  have  zeal  may  have  wisdom,  and 
that  they  that  have  wisdom  may  have  zeal.'  In  the 
answer  to  that  twofold  petition  to-day  lies  the  Church's 
hope  for  to-morrow. 

Oeoroe  Jackson. 
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LECTURE  I 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM 

In  beginning  this  brief  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Old  Testament,  it  wiU  be  well  to  indicate 
at  once  the  lecturer's  point  of  view.     I  am 
to  speak    to  you  on  some    Old    Testament 
problems.     But  if  there  are  any  here  to  whom 
the  Old    Testament    does  not  present    any 
problems,  who  see  no  reason  to  revise  the 
faith  of  their  childhood  concerning  our  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  will  they  please  understand  that 
these  words  are  not  addressed  to  them  ?    If, 
for  example— and  in  a  matter  of  this  h      it 
is  best  to  be  definite-any  one  is  quite  .are 
that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  if  he  finds 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  an  anticipation 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  in 
the  chapters  which  immediately  follow  a  trust- 
13 
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worthy  historical  account  of  the  beginnings 
of  human  life  and  civilization,  if  he  has  no 
doubt  that  the   Book  of  Jonah  is  a  sober 
record  of  plain  fact,  and  that,  generally,  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  guarantees  its  absolute 
freedom  from  every  form  of  error,  scientific, 
historical  or  chronological— if,  I  say,  any  one 
is  satisfied  that  these  things  are  so,  then  for 
his  own  peace  of  mind's  sake,  he  will  be  well 
advised    to   give   these  lectures  the  go-by: 
they  are  not  for  him.     For  I  do  not  believe 
these  things,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say 
so  with  perfect  frankness.    But  let  me  teU  you 
why  I  do  not  believe  them  :  I  do  not  believe 
them,  not  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Bible, 
but  because  I  do.    I  believe  the  witness  which 
the  Bible  bears  concerning  itself,  and  it  is 
what  the  Bible  tells  me  about  itself,  it  is  the 
things  that  are  in  the  book  itself,  that  have 
made    for    ever    impossible    the    old,    rigid, 
mechanical  conceptions  of  inspiration  in  which, 
like  so  many,  I  was  brought  up.     It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  probably  five-sixths 
of   the    difSculties  which    men   feel    to-day 
concerning  the  Old  Testament  are  duo,  not 
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to  the  book  itself,  but  to  the  mistaken  theories 
into  which,  as  into  an  iron  framework,  we 
have  ned  to  force  it.  In  these  lectures  we 
shall  lay  aside  the  framework  and  let  the 
book  speak  for  itself. 

I  shall  speak,  as  I  have  said,  with  perfect 
fra^ness;    for  the  time  for  frankness    has 

fuUy  come;  and  also,  I  trust,  with  unfailing 
reverence,  mindful  that  it  is  God's  Word  tf 

2f;     ^""^   ""'^  '*  '«•  P-l'-P^.  i'-ovitable 
that  to  some  my  words  should  have  a  negative 

an    de3,„eti,esound.myoneaimisnotto 
pull    down    but    to    build    up.    The  whole 

th  ough  them  some  one  is  enabled  to  realize, 
mth  a  new  depth  of  conviction,       ,t  the 

God  which  hveth  and  abideth  for  ever 

And  now  I  turn  to  the  subject  of  my  first 
lecture :    '  The   Olrl   To=*         \        ,      ^ 
Criticism.'  ''*"'^'°*  ^•^   ^°d-'' 
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What  is  criticism  ?    And  at  the  outset  we 
must  rid   our  minds— if  need   be,  we  must 
labour   to  rid  our  minds—of  the  idea  that 
criticism  is  destruction.     Just  as  we  associate 
the  monarch  and  his  sceptre,  the  scholar  and 
his  inkhorn,  the  shepherd  and  his  crook,  so, 
some  suppose,  the  true  symbol  of  the  critic  is 
a  pen-knife.     And  there  are  even  some  who 
appear  honestly  to  believe  that  modem  criticism 
is  d  device  of   the   Evil   One,   invented  in 
Germany  and   introduced    into  Britain  and 
America,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
men's  faith  in  the  Bible.     It  is  a  mournful 
misconception,   the    responsibility  for   which 
must  be  divided  between  the  critics  and  their 
opponents  in  proportions  which  I  shall  not 
just  now  attempt  to  determine.    But  criticism, 
once  more  let  it  be  said,  is  not  destruction. 
Incidentally,  indeed,  in  the  effort  to  build  up 
the  true,  it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  down 
the  false;    but  criticism  is  not  destruction, 
criticism  is  judgement ;  it  is  the  effort  of  the 
mind  to  understand   and  relate  facts  which 
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are  brought  before  it.    And  biblical  criticism 

ir'  '.?°"  ""'  '"«  *•>'«'  ^^'  effort  of 
b:bbcal  scholars  to  interpret  the  facts  which 
the  Bible  itself  presents  to  us 

Suppose  that  in  an  anthology  of  English 
verse   I    found    printed    side    by    side    two 
er^racts-one  from  the  poetry  of  Spenser,  .he 
other  from  the  poPtry  of  Tennyson.     Even 
If  no  author's   name  were  given,   the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  would  enable  me  to  say.  with- 
out hesitation,  that  both  passages  could  not 
be  the  work  of   one    hand.      Now  such  a 
decision   would    be,    consciously    or    uncon- 
sciously,  the  result    of  the   e^rcise  of  the 
critical  faculty;  it  would  represent  the  mind's 
judgement-in  this  ca«e,  its  immediate  judge- 
ment-on  the  facts  before  it.    And  it  is  the 
application  of  this  same   critical   faculty  to 
the  manifold  data  of  the  Bible,  both  literary 
and    historical,    which    has    given    us    the 
modem  science  of  Biblical  criticism.    '"Higher 
Cnticism"  rightly  understood,'  says  Dr.  J^es 
Orr-and  I  am  glad  to  b«  .ble  to  quote  the 
definition  of  one  who  rejects  some  of  the 
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critics'  main  conclusions — '  ia  simply  the  care- 
ful scrutiny,  on  the  principles  which  it  is 
customary  to  apply  to  all  literature,  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  Bible,  with  a  view 
to  deduce  from  these  such  conclusions  as  may 
be  warranted  regarding  the  age,  author«iliip, 
mode  of  composition,  sources,  Ac,  oi  the 
different  books;  and  every  one  who  engages 
in  such  inquiries,  with  whatever  aim,  is  a 
"Higher  Critic"  and  cannot  help  himself.' > 
Perhaps,  however,  I  can  best  illustrate  the 
principles  of  this  biblical  science  by  briefly 
enumerating  soHe  of  the  definit*  results  to 
which  its  application  leads  us.  And  those 
who  know  the  subject  best  will  best  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  making  a  statement 
which  is  at  once  summary  and  sufficient. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  we  are  assured  that  a 
much  greater  portion  of  our  Old  Testament 
literature  is  anonymous  than  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  The  earlier  view,  which  ascribed 
as  many  books  as  possible  to  a  few  great 
names — Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah — is 
now  everywhere  abandoned.  There  is  no 
1  Problem  </  the  Old  Tettamna,  p.  9. 
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longer   any  aerioug    defence    either    of   the 
Mo«uc  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  or  of 
the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.    With  simiW 
unam„.ty  Solomon  is  declared  not  to  be  the 
author  of  Proverbs.  Ecclesiastes.  or  the  Son. 
of  Songs.      In  regard  to  the  Psalms,   even 
BO  cautious  an  Old  Testament  scholar  as  Dr. 
W.  r  Davison  concludes  that  though  ten  to 
we.ty  Psalms  ma,  have  come  down  to  ™ 
from  David's  pen,  the  number  can  hardly  be 
plater  and  may  be  still  lesa:   '  It  cannot 

certamly  be  proved,'  he  s^tys,  -that  David 
wrote  any  Psalms." 

(2)  Again,  the  critical  examination  of  the 

number  of  hands  at  work,  but  also  a  greater 
vanety  of  literary  form  made  use  of.  thrwas 
formerly  allowed  for.     We  have,  of  course 
always  known-though  wc  have  not  always 
remembered-that  the  Bible  is  not  merely  a 
book,  at  ,8  a  library,  a  literature ;   and  it 
speaks  to  us  with  many  voices-law,  history 
poetry,  proverb,  prophecy.     God  spake  unto 

p.  m^-  '^'^•'  ^^"8"'  -8*^  ^''tionar,,  vol.  iv, 
B  1 
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the  fathers  in  the  prophota  'by  divers  por- 
tions and  in  divers  manners.'  In  a  way,  I 
say,  wo  have  always  known  this ;  but  to-day 
criticism  is  giving  to  this  great  saying  a  new 
and  wider  interpretation.  'It  is  probable,' 
says  Dr.  Driver,  'that  every  form  of  com- 
position known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  was 
utilized  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  truth,  and  is 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament.''  Con- 
sequently, it  need  not  surprise  us  to  bo  told, 
e.g.,  that  Genesis  contains  not  only  history, 
but  legend  or  myth  as  well ;    that  Job  is  a 

'  Introduction  to  the  liUmlurt  of  Ou  OU  Tettamml, 
p.  zvi. 

'  A«  the  term  'myth'  will  be  lued  again  in  theM 
lecturea,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what  is  really  meant 
by  it.  In  popular  usage  it  ia  often  aimply  a  aynonym 
for  fultehood.  But  thia  i«  not  the  unae  in  which  it  ia 
uaed  here,  nor  ia  this  iU  true  meaning.  '  A  myth,'  aaya 
Bishop  Gore,  'is  not  a  fulaehood;  it  ia  a  product  of 
mental  activity,  aa  instructive  and  rich  aa  any  later 
product,  but  ita  characteristic  is  that  it  ia  not  yet  dia- 
tinguished  into  history,  and  poetry,  and  philoeophy.  It  ' 
ia  all  theae  in  the  germ,  ns  dream  and  imagination,  and 
thought  and  experience  are  fused  in  the  mental  furniture 
of  a  child's  mind '  (Lux  Mundi,  p.  366).  A  nation  in  its 
infancy  clothes  its  thoughts  in  a  mythical  form,  just  as 
a  little  child  loves  to  clothe  his  in  the  garb  of  a  story. 
And  'uBt  as  we  use  the  picture-world  of  the  child  to 
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dramatic  poem  ;  that  Jonah  i.  a  parable ;  that 
Bather  and  Daniel  are  not  so  much  history 
aa  rather  what  to-day  we  call  historical 
romance. 

(3)  Further,  we  are  told  that  many,  pro- 
bably moat,  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  composite  in  their  character.     What  we 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  hand  ia 
now  seen  to  be  the  product  of  many  hands 
working  in  different,  and  sometimes  widely- 
•epmted  periods     Literary  methods  are  not 
fized  and  mvariable.     The  East  has  its  own 
Ideas  of  authorship,  and  we  need  not  wonder  if 
these  often  sort  ill  with  the  ways  of  the  West. 
The  methods  of  an  Old  Testament  historian 
have  been  compared,  f.,  inaptly,  with  those 
of  a  worker  in  mosaic.     He  took  one  fragment 
from  here  and  another  from  there,  joined  them 
together  with  his  own  cement,  and  even  in  the 
completed  result  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
either  the  different  sources  from  which   his 
materials  were  drawn  or  the  means  by  which 

t~oh   him,  80  ha.  God   u.ed   the   primitive  idea,  of 

pnmitive  mas  to  teach  lu  et^m.i  .    .u 

Hinmelf,  •  ™""  concerning 
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he  had  made  them  one.     All  our  Old  Testa- 
ment histories,  it  is  believed,  from  Genesis  to 
Chronicles,  owe  their  present  form  to  this  pro- 
cess of  compilation.     But  it  is  the  study  of  the 
Pentateuch — or,   to  speak  more  correctly,   of 
the  Hexateuch— that  yields  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  critical  hypothesis.     Just  as  we 
have  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  which  seek  to 
combine   in   a  single   narrative  the  fourfold 
record  of  our  Lord's  life,  so,  it  is  believed,  the 
Hexateuch   is  a  combination  of  four  earlier 
works  dealing  with  the  history  and  the  laws 
of  Israel.     Over  many  of  the  details  of  the 
critical    analysis    there   is,   of   course,  much 
uncertainty.     In  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  must  probably  always  be  so.     And  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that   the  critics  would 
often  inspire   more  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  methods,  if  they  would  be  a  little 
less  sure  than  some  of  them  appear  to  be  of 
their    power   to  assign   every  verse    of   the 
Hexateuch  to  its  original  source.     We  may  be 
fully  satisfied   of  the    general  soundness   of 
critical    principles,    but    when    the    analysts 
summon    us    to    witness    the    hair-splitting 
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subtleties    with    which    they  are   sometimes 
wont  to  divert  themselves,  then,  especially  if 
we  know  anything  of  kindred  problems  in 
literature,  we  shall  with  good  reason  shake 
our  heads  and  refuse  to  be  convinced.     Never- 
theless, though  the  margin  of  uncertainty  be 
considerably  wider  than  some   are  ready  to 
admit,  this  cannot  hide  from  us  the  fact  that 
the    main    conclusions    of    biblical  criticism 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch 
have  now  passed  beyond  the  region  of  debate, 
and  are  accepted  without  question  by  practi- 
cally all  the  foremost  Old  Testament  scholars 
in  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Germany.   The 
four  great  documents  of  our  Hexateuch,  then, 
are  these  (for  convenience'  sake  I  give  the  sym- 
bols by  which  they  are  usually  designated)  : 

J  and  E,  the  two  earliest,  always  distin- 
guishable from  the  rest,  though  not  always 
from  each  other,  and  dating  from  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  b.c.  ; 

D,  the  third,  being  the  Book  of  the  Law 
found  in  the  Temple  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  roughly  identical  with 
our  Deuteronomy ;  and, 
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P,  containing  a  new  edition  of  the  history 
and  a  new  collection  of  laws  (the  Levitical), 
both  originating  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the 
iteturn  from  the  Exile. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  of  aU  the 
results  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  which  have    been   thus    briefly  sum- 
marized   these  regarding  the  Hexateuch  are 
much  the  most  far-reaching  in  their  ca  se- 
quences.    They  involve  a  very  considerable 
re-reading  of  Israel's  history  and  of  the  course 
of  the  divme  self-revelation  which  through  it 
was    made  to  mankind.     To  tate    but  one 
pomt:  If  the  critics  are  right,   'the  law  of 
Moses    was  not  a  single  legislative  code  given 
complete  by  the  great  lawgiver  to  the  children 
o  Israel  m  the  wilderness;  rather  it  consisted 
of  three  distinct   strata  or  groups  of  laws 
belonging  to  three  widely-separated  periods  in 
Israels  history.     Thus  we  have  (1)  the  Primi- 

tive  Legislation,  which  contains,  says  Eobert«on 
Smith,  a  very  simple  system  of  civil  and 
religious  polity,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a 
primitive,  agricultural  people ';i  (2)  the 
'  Old  T^tamnt  i,  the  Jewis/,  Chuyeh,  p.  318, 
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law  of  Deuteronomy,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  reformation  under  Josiah ;  and  (3)  the 
Levitica]  Legislation,  first  promulgated  under 
Ezra. 

II 

To  those  who  have  been  trained  in  older 
schools  of  Old  Testament  interpretation,  and 
who  approach  the  subject  almost  for  the  first 
time,  the  results  which  have  just  been  imper- 
fectly outlined  may  appear  very  disconcerting; 
to  some  they  may  seem  to  involve  nothing 
less  than  the  complete  reconstruction  of  all 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  concerning 
the  Bible.    It  should  not,  however,  be  im- 
possible to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person  that 
however  great    a    readjustment    of   hU   old 
beliefs  acceptance  of  the  modern  view  of  the 
Old    Testament    may    make    necessary,   and 
vever  reluctant  he   may   be  to  adopt  it, 
tnere  is  at  least  no  reason  why  he  should 
sufi-er  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  panic,  as 
though  the  foundations  of  his  faith  were  being 
shaken. 

(1)  Remember,  to  begin  with,  who  the  men 
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are  who  aw  urging  this  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  us.     It  may  be  said  that  this 
«  a  matter  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  that  when  we  are  discussing  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  certain  doctrines,  it  is  the  doctrines 
alone  which  concern  us.  and  that  it  is  a  sheer 
in-elevance  to  drag  in  either  the  character  or 
Che  other  beliefs  of  those  who  advocate  them 
In  a  sense,  of  course,  this  is  true;  but,  un- 
fortunately, this  line  of  defence    has    been 
rendered    necessary    by  persi  ..nt  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  real  aim  and  tendency  of  the 
cntical  study  of  the  Scriptures.     There  is  a 
widespread    suspicion,   which  some  speakers 
and  wnters  diligently  foster,  that  the  whole 
movement  is  inspired    by  disbelief   in    the 
supernatural,  and  a  resolve  at  all  costs  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  biblical  records.     I  have 
myself   heard    Christian  ministers  speak    of 
sceptics,  infidels,  and  higher  critics,  aU  in  a 
breath,   as    though   they  were    but    slightly 
differing   species    of   the    same    bad    genus. 
Those  who  speak  in  this  way  would  seem 
indeed,   to   have   the  vaguest  conception  of 
what  they  mean  by  the  'natural'  and  the 
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'supernatural.*    God  is  to  them  a  kind  of 
almighty  conjurer;   they  can  readily  believe 
that  He  is  at  work,  provided  always  that  in 
His  doings  there  be  enough  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  spectacular;  this  is,  in  their  eyes,  the 
unfailing  hall-mark  of  the  supernatural.    Thus, 
while  they  may  recognize  the  working  of  the 
divine    hand    in    Israel's  moral    law,   or  in 
Micah's  great  conception  of  religion,'  it   is 
to  them  much  more  convincingly  displayed  in 
Israel's    crossing    the    Red    Sea,  or  Elisha's 
making  the  axe  to  swim.    There  is  no  need 
just  now  to  discuss  this  curiously  juvenile 
attitude  of  mind,  but  it  is  time  to  say,  with 
all  possible  plainness,  that  any  one  who  speaks 
of  higher  criticism  as  if  it  were  a  synonym 
for  anti-supematuralisra  is  either  deliberately 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  he 
is  pronouncing  judgement  on  men  of  whose 
writings  he  is  ignorant ;  and  one  hardly  knows 
which  is  the  more  scandalous  offence. 

For  consider  what  these  reckless  charges 
mean.      Twenty    years    ago    Dr.    Robertson 
NicoU  pointed  out  the  steady  drift  of  opinion 
'  Mic.  vi,  8.    See  further  on  this  passage  p.  229. 
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among  aU  Hebrew  scholars  towards  the  main 
views  of  the  critics.     'With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  champions  who  seem  determined 
to  die  in  the  last  ditch,  sword  in  hand,  men 
of  all  schools  have  been  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  going  one  way.'    Nor  has  anything 
happened  since  these  words  were  written  to 
check  the  drift.    On  the  contrary,  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  Bible  dictionaries,  commentaries 
handbooks,  introductions,  all  written  from  the 
modern    point    of   view,   have   added    fresh 
volume  to  the  current,   and  revealed  more 
unmistakably  than  ever  the  direction  of  its 
flow.     At  the  present  time  there  is  hardly 
a  chair  of  Old   Testament  literature  in  the 
colleges  of  any  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Great  Britain,  from  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,   critical    conclusions  are  not    being 
daily  expounded  and  enforced.     When,  there- 
fore,  it    is  aUeged    that  these   teachers  are 
covertly  denying  the  divine  element  in  the 
Old  Testament,  what  is  really  charged  against 
them  is  that  they  are   being  daily   false   to 
their  ordination   vows,   and   that  their  own 
repeated    and    unequivocal     statements    of 
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personal  belief,  which  in  their  writings  they 
have   given    to    the  world,  are  not    to    be 
beheved.     The  scb    ars-let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  from  t...  outset-whose  words  I 
shall  quote,  and  some  of  whose  findings  I 
shaU  set   before  you   in   these  lectures,   are 
thnstian  scholars.     Among  them  all  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  repudiate  with  indigna- 
tion the  anti-supernatural  bias  which  has  so 
often  been  charged  against  them.     It  would 
be  easy  to   occupy  the  whole   time   of  this 
lecture  with  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  • 
for  the  moment,  however,  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  quote  the  decisive  words  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor   Robertson    Smith:     'Are    there    not 
critics,'    he   asks.    '  who,   under    form   of  an 
attempt  to  get  a  consistent  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature,  and  of  the  history  it 
records,  eliminate  God's  revealing  hand  from 
the  history  altogether?    No  doubt  there  are  ■ 
but  they  effect  this,  not  by  what  lies  in  the' 
cntical  method  as  I  have  hitherto  described  it 
but   by  assuming  an  additional   and   wholly 
alien  principle— by  assuming  that  everything 
supernatural  is  necessarily  unhistorical.     This 
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awumption  is  bo  far  from  being  part  of  my 
mticiam,  that  I  regard  it  as  making  true 
criticism  impossible.  Eliminate  the  super- 
natural hand  of  a  revealing  God  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  you  destroy  the  whole  con- 
sistency of  the  history ;  you  destroy  the  very 
thing  on  which  the  possibility  of  a  sound 
criticism  rests.'" 

(2)  And  now  from  the  critics  themselves 
let  us  turn  to  their  doctrines;  and  for  con- 
venience' sake  we  may  refer  again  to  the  three 
points  named  in  the  brief  summary  of  critical 
results  which  has  been  already  given. 

No  one,  1  imagine,  is  likely  to  be  greatly 
exercised  over  the  emphatic  negatives  which 
criticism  pronounces  on  questions  of  author- 
ship. We  may  indeed  regret  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  think  of  Moses  as  responsible 
for  the  whole  Pentateuchal  law.  or  to  attribute 
to  Isaiah  all  the  prophecies  contained  in  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  or  to  see  the  inner 

writf^"T  t'^^'^of  ^^'  V-  40.  The  pamphlet, 
wntten  by  Robertson  Smith  during  the  contreversy 
which  arose  about  his  teaching  are  a  real  contribution 
to  the  Uterature  of  the  subject,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  student. 
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whoever  wrote  them.     When  v.a  ■       ■    T' 
mterest  us  to  kaow  who  is  the  writer  of  it 

the  P«;iln,a  •  'P'"'""'  '^Orth  of 

edJtori^  r  r""'  ^'"'"y  ""*°"«hed  by  any 
bibhcal  scholarship  may  attach  to  them.  n7 
indeed,  cnhcism  may  justly  claim  that  it,  yl 

example  which  is  presented'^y  the  Da  id 
he  Books  of  Samuel,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  author  of  the   139th  Psalm,  no  W 
remains  to  perple.  the  thoughtf  1  r  Je^' 
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the  Old  Testament.  Moreover,  is  not  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  larger,  diviner  book,  when  we 
have  learned  to  think  of  it,  not  so  much  as 
the  collected  works  of  a  few  great  souls,  but 
rather  as  a  literature  into  which  the  life  of 
a  thousand  years  has  poured  its  noblest 
thoughts  and  holiest  desires  ? ' 

Anonymity  in  the  Bible,  I  say,  does  not 
disturb  us.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter, 
however,  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  sober  and 
trustworthy  historical  documents  are  rather  to 
be  classed  as  legend,  or  parable,  or  historical 
romance.  But  here,  again,  wo  must  refuse  to 
be  stampeded.  We  are  all  agreed,  critics  and 
traditionalists  alike,  that  there  are  varieties  of 
literary  form  within  the  Bible.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
the  Book  of  Psalms ;  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
differs  from  both.  So  much  is  admitted  by 
'  For  some  seDsible  remarks  on  the  anonymous 
character  of  the  Hezateuch  and  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  see  Dr.  W.  H.  Bennett's  essay  in  Faith  and 
Critiaum,  p.  12. 
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JJI-     If  now.  in  order  to  include  the  whole 

Lterature  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  i.  found 
nece«ary    to    increaae.   beyond    ou,    former 
reckoning,  the  number  of  our  literary  cate- 
gone.,  why  should  any  one  become  alTrmed  ? 
The  question  to  what  particular  class  a  given 
book  of  the  Bible  belongs  is,  first  and^ast 
a  quesfon  of  literary  interpretation  ;  it  cannot 
be  determined  by  any  a  prion  argument,  but 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  book  itself 
just  as  rf  ,t  were  any  other  fragment  of  ancient 
literature  which  was  under  discussion.     In 
otiier  words,   this  is  a  question  concerning 
which  the  last  word    must    be    spoken    by 
scholarship;  and  in  the  hands  of  scholarship 
we  may  be  content  to  leave  it:  the  heavens 
will  not  fall  even  though  the  final  verdict 
upset  some  of   our  traditional  ideas.      Let 
things  be  as  criticism  confidently  declares  that 

they  are,  and  it  will  not  mean  that  we  are 
less  sure  that  in  the  Bible  we  hear  God's 
voice;  rather  it  will  mean  that  He  who  has 
spoken  to  us  in  history,  in  prophecy,  and  in 
law.^as  also  spoken  in  myth,  in  parable,  and 
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Probably,   however,    it    is    the    composite 
character  of  the  literoture  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, concerning  which  criticism  has  so  much 
to  say,  that  occasions  the  greotcst  difficulty  to 
those  who  hove  been  trained  in  non-critical 
schools  of  Bible  study.     It  makes  short  work 
of  many  of  their  old  ideas  of  inspiration — 
that  they  can  see  plainly  enough ;  what  it 
leaves  in  their  stead  as  yet  they  hardly  know. 
But  once  more  wo  must  learn  to  keep  our 
heads  cool  and  avoid  all  hysterics.    The  all- 
important    fact    concerning    this    theory    of 
compilation,    of   which    the    beginner    must 
remind  himself  at  every  turn,  is  this:  it  is 
not  a  fanciful  theory  hatched  in  some  higher 
critic's  fertile  brain ;    it  is   on    explanation 
slowly  forced  on  the  student's  mind  by  the 
facts  of  the  Bible  itself.      Let  me  try  to 
explain  what  I  mean.     I  hesitate  to  make  use 
of  individual  examples,  because  the  argument 
in  support  of  the  critical  hypothesis  is  cumu- 
lative in  its  charocter ;  its  strength  lies  in  its 
totality,  and  of  this  indiv  Jual  examples  can 
give  no  true  conception.     Nevertheless,  for 
clearness'  sake,  and  with  this  precaution,  I 
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Will  run  the  risk.     Here.  then,  are  a  few  facte 
of  the  kind  which  have  led  «chola«  to  recog- 
nize the  compilatory  character  of  many  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  Book  of 
Geneeu.  opens,  as  every  one  knows,  with  an 
account  of  the  Creation ;  then,  beginning  at 
»•  4,  It  tells  the  same  story  over  again,  in 
another  and  quite  different  form.     Chapters 
V1.-1X.  relate  the  story  of  the  Flood.     In  form 
the  story  is  a  unit ;  but.  as  any  one  may  see 
It  doubles  back  upon  itself,  and  repeats,  and 
■ometimes    contradicts    itself,    in    the    most 
extraordinary  fashion.'      In  Joshua  viil  we 
have  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Ai;  but 
whereas,  according  to  ver.  3,  the  ambush  con- 
Msted  of  30,000  men,  and  was  sent  out  from 
Gilgal  by  night  to  take  up  its  post  behind  Ai, 
while  Joshua  and  the  mass  of  the  host  did  not 
leave  Gilgal  till  the  foUowing  morning  (vv.  9 
10),  in  ver.  12  the  ambush  consists  of  but 
5,000  men,  and  is  not  sent  from  Gilgal,  but 
detached  from  the  main  army  after  Joshua  has 
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taken  up  his  position  in  front  of  Ai.'  One 
chapter  (x.  12)  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
gives  one  explanation  of  the  proverb,  'Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?';  a  later 
chapter  (xix.  24)  gives  another.  In  chap.  xvi. 
of  the  same  book  we  read  how  David  came  to 
Saul,  and  stood  before  him,  and  Saul  loved 
him  greatly,  and  he  became  his  armour-bearer  ; 
we  turn  the  page  and  David  is  an  unknown 
youth  of  whom  neither  Saul  nor  Abner  had 
heard  before. 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  facts  like 
these  ?  Did  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
when  he  had  finished  one  account  of  the 
Creation,  immediately  go  on  to  write  a  second 
which  differs  from  the  first  in  almost  every 
particular  ?  Is  the  story  of  the  Flood,  with 
its  curious  involutions  and  contradictions,  the 
literary  product  of  a  single  mind  ?  Is  one 
biographer  responsible  for  the  twofold  account 
of  the  ambush  at  Ai  ?  Did  the  author  of  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel  narrate  the  origin  of  the 
proverb  about  Saul,  and  the  story  of  David's 
first  introduction  to  him,  and  then  so  com- 
•  Old  Tutament  in  tht  Jetinah  Church,  p.  133. 
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pletely  forget  what  he  had  written  that  before 
fci«  short  book  was  finished,  he  had  duplicated 
the  one  and  contradicted  the  other?  These 
thngs  cannot  be;  this  is  not  the  way  the 
human  mznd  works;  nor  were  the  men  who 
wroe  the  Oid  Testament  fools.  What,  then! 
18  the  alternative?  It  is  that  ofi^ered  by  the 
compdatory  theory  of  the  critics.    The  Book 

ITr.V  "^  °^  '  P'^'=^'  *^«  ^o'k  of  a 
smgle  hand,  but  a  compilation  from  different 
sources.     Sometimes  extracts  from  the  original 

he  together  side  by  side,  as  in  the  case  o/the 
Creation  narratives;  sometimes,  without  any 
attempt  at  reconciling  occasional  discrepancies 
hey  are  inter.oven  into  a  single  narrative,  a^ 
n  the  story  of  the  Flood.     A  similar  explana- 
tion accounts  for  the  duplications  and  contra- 
ictions  quoted  from  Joshua  and  Samuel,  and 
for  many  others  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found 
throughout  the  Old  Testament 

of  wJ' W?  \'"'  ''"^""^  y°"'  '^^'^  icings 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  not  difficul 

t^es  for  which  the  critic  is  responsible.     He 

fff^r^T"  *'•''"•  ^'  ^'"""^  '^'^  ■■  they  are 
'n  the  Bible;  and  the  sole  aim  of  the  critic  i 
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to  solve  the  problem  which  the  Bible  itself 
raises.  Moreover,  let  it  not  ho  forgotten  that 
though  we  may  reject  his  solution,  we  cannot 
stop  there  ;  the  diflSculties  still  remain,  and  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  faith  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  work  of  sane  and  serious  men,  some 
other  explanation  must  be  forthcoming,  which 
will  account  for  the  facts.  It  is  just  here  that 
we  have,  I  think,  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  some  of  the  stalwart  defenders 
of  the  traditional  view.  They  pound  away 
with  shot  and  shell  at  the  weak  places  in  the 
critical  ramparts,  but  they  do  nothing  to  make 
more  credible  their  own  position ;  they  never 
grapple  with  the  biblical  facts  which  are  the 
whole  raison  d'Stre  of  the  critical  theory.^ 

Thus  far  I  ha^e  said  nothing  in  justification 
of  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  '  the  most  important 
achievement  of  Old  Testament  criticism.'  ^ 
The  subject  is  far  too  large  and  complex  to  be 
dealt  with  here,  and  I  must  content  myself 

1  This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  oritioiam  of  such  a  book  aa 
Dr.  John  Smith's  Integrity  of  Scripture. 

'  Old  Tettament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  388. 
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with  saying  that  it  is  no  spirit  of  petty 
wilfulness  that  has  led  modem  biblical  scholar- 
ship, with  practical  unanimity,  to  deny  the 
Mosaic  authorship.  What  possible  interest 
can  any  one  have  in  spoiling  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  glory  which  belongs  to  him  ?  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  literary  and  historical 
evidence.  'Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,' 
tradition  aflBrms.  'But,'  answers  criticism, 
'  read  the  book  for  yourself,  read  the  history 
of  the  people  to  whom  Moses  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  law,  and  in  each  you  will  find 
a  hundred  things  which  declare  plainly  that 
Moses  did  not  and  could  not  have  written  it'  ^ 
Now  again,  it  is  not  the  critic  who  has  created 
the  facts  which  cry  out  against  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  they  are  there 
for  all  men  to  see  and  judge  by  ;  what  he  does 

'  Even  a  conservative  scholar  like  Dr.  Orr  admits 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess 
it  is  not  the  work  of  Moses ;  it  shows,  he  says, '  very 
evident  signs  of  different  pens  and  styles,  of  editorial 
redaction,  of  stages  of  compilation '  {ProbUm  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  369).  Other  writers  of  the  same  school, 
such  as  Professor  James  Robertson  and  Professor  Sayce, 
make  similar  admissions. 
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is  to  give  heed  to  them  and  to  interpret  them 
as  best  he  can. 

(3)  Looking  back  over   the  discussion  as 
far  as  we  have  proceeded,  we  may  perhaps 
sum  up  the  position  in  brief  by  saying  that 
just  as  the  human  and  the  divine  meet  in  the 
Person  of  cur  Lord,  so  do  they  in  Scripture. 
And  just  as  we  are  incapable  of  determining 
beforehand  what  limitations  may  or  may  not 
be  involved  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but  must  be  content  patiently  to  discover 
them  by  the  reverent  study  of  the  records  of 
His  earthly  life,  so  in  like  manner  must  we 
learn  through  what  human  forms  the  truth  of 
God  in  Scripture  has  reached  us.    Now  it  is 
with  this  human  element  that  criticism  has  to 
do.    And  if,  on  closer  investigation,  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  larger  and  more  human  than 
we  once  thought,  if  in  its  outward  form  Scrip- 
ture displays  to  a  certain  extent  'the  same 
traces  of  human  workmanship,  human  com- 
pilation, even  human  limitation  and  fallibility, 
as  are  discoverable  in  other  products  of  Oriental 
literature,' 1   we  must  not  raise   a  hue   and 

'  K.  L  Ottley's  Aspect,  of  the  Old  Tutammt,  p.  18. 
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cry  against  criticism  as  if  it  were  robbing  us 
of  our  Bible;  the  facts  are  not  the  critic's 
facts,  they  are  God's;  it  is  He  and  not  we 
who  are  responsible  for  them,  and  it  can  never 
hurt  us  to  know  them. 


III 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  inadequate 
as  it  is,  may  yet  have  been  sufficient,  partly 
through  its  very  inadequacy,  to  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  questions  and  objections,  to  some 
of  which  we  must  now  seek  an  answer;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  may  be  able  to  stop  a  hole  here 
and  there  in  our  exposition. 

(1)  And,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the 
critics  are  right,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we 
have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  them  ?  Can  it 
be  that  for  nineteen  centuries  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  went  astray  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  only  when  the 
higher  critic  arose  it  began  at  last  to  ^^  t  its 
feet  on  the  right  track?  But,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  shown,  the  science  of  Old  Testament 
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criticism  is  by  no  means  the  thing  of  yesterday 
that  some  of  its  assailants  would  have  us 
believe.^  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  dates 
its  beginning  from  the  year  1680  ;  the  main 
lines  of  the  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch,  which 
all  subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed  and 
developed,  were  laid,  he  says,  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.*  But  there  is  no  need  to 
wrangle  about  dates.  After  all,  the  important 
thing  to  determine  about  criticism  is  not  its 
age  but  its  truth.  Its  comparative  youthful- 
ness  no  one  denies ;  what  is  denied  is  that  any 
man  has  therefore  the  right  to  despise  it.  Are 
not  many  of  the  physical  sciences  equally 
young  ?  If  man  had  to  wait  long  for  an  exact 
science  of  the  stars  and  the  rooks,  is  it  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  had  to  wait 
equally  long  for  an  exact  science  of  the  Bible  ? 
Protestants  have  not  usually  had  many  good 
words  to  say  for  the  systems  of  scriptural 
exegesis  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Church 
in  the  centuries  before  Luther;  but,  as  Dr. 

'  See,  for  example,  George  Adam  Smith's  second  lec- 
ture in  his  Modem  Critioum  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old 
Tettament. 

'  lb.,  p.  39. 
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Sanday  asks,'  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  to 
permit  so  much  fantastic  and  wasted  interpre- 
tation as  there  certainly  was  between  Origen 
and  the  Reformation,  is  it  not  at  least  conceiv- 
able that  He  may  have  allowed  wrong  ideas 
to  prevail  as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  books, 
for  example,  down  to  our  own  dayl  And, 
after  all,  none  of  our  ideas,  right  or  wrong, 
ancient  or  modern,  on  matters  such  as  these, 
are  the  important  things  we  sometimes  think 
them.  Critical  enthusiasts  sometimes  speak 
as  if  we  were  learning  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment now  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  truth 
in  their  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion none  the  less.  They  forget  that  the  really 
essential  thing  in  the  Bible  is  the  religious 
message,  the  divine  word ;  and  that  the  souls 
of  the  devout  in  all  ages  have  never  failed 
to  find.  As  Dr.  Sanday  says  again,'  the 
difference  between  a  Bible  construed  critically 
and  a  Bible  construed  uncritically  is  far  more 
a  difiference  of  process  than  of  results.  And 
perhaps  the  most  that  criticism  can  do  for  the 
believer  in  his  devotional  study  of  the  Word 

1  Intpiration,  p.  421.  •  lb.,  p.  413. 
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is  to  help  him  to  hear  the  voice  that  be  has 
always  heard,  speaking  the  sam  .  eternal  truths 
in  more  intelligible  and  living  tones. 

(2)  Again,  it  is  asked,  if  the  conclusions  of 
the  critics  are  well  founded,  what  becomes  of 
our  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment?   The  Bible,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
arguing,  is  inspired,  it  is  a  divine  book,  and 
therefore,  because  it  is  a  divine  book,  it  can 
contain  no  trace  of  human  imperfection,  it 
must  be  without  historical  spot  or  blemish,  or 
any  such  thing.     Well,  the  Bible  is  inspifed, 
it  is  a  divine  book  ;  God  is  in  it  as  He  is  in 
no  other  literature ;  the  soul  hears  His  voice 
there  as  it  hears  it  nowhere  else.     When  we 
speak  thus  our  feet  are  on  the  solid  rock ;  we 
are  but  repeating  the  testimony  of  our  own 
spiritual  consciousness.    But  when  we  go  on 
to  argue  that  since  the  Bible  is  such  a  book, 
therefore  it  must  be  free  from  all  human  error 
and  imperfections,  we  have  left  the  rock  of 
certainty  for  the  shifting  sands  of  conjecture. 
How  do  we  know,  if  it  pleases  God  to  give  us 
a  revelation  of  Himself,  in  what  precise  form 
it  will  please  Him  to  give  it  ?    We  cannot 
know  anything  of  the  kind,  and  all  our  con- 
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jectures  are  only  wasted  breath.     It  is  not  for 
us  to  argue  how  God  must  have  revealed 
Himself,  but  patiently  to  learn  how,  in  point 
of  fact,  He  has  revealed  Himself.    And  if  in 
the    Bible  we   find   those    things    of  which 
scholars  speak  to  us,  we  must  not  do  violence 
to  the  facts  to  fit  them  to  our  theories ;  we 
must  let  out  our  theories  to  make  room  for 
the  facts.     All  this,  of  course,  is  only  Butler 
over  again,  but  it  is  the  truth  of  truths  with 
which  to  meet  the  false  rationalism  which 
'allows  a  priori   considerations    of   human 
probabUity  to    determine   what    we    are   to 
believe  about  the  method  and  form  of  Qod'a 
revelation  to  His  ancient  people.' »     'After 
aU,'  says  the  great  bishop,  •  that  which  is  true 
must  be  admitted,  though  it  should  show  us 
the  shortness  of  our  faculties,  and  that  we  are 
in  no  wise  judges  of  many  things,  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  think  ourselves  very  competent 
ones.  ...  As  we  are  in  no  sort  judges  before- 
hand, by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree, 
or  by  what  means,  it  were  to  have  been 
expected  that  God  would  naturally  instruct 

•  Kobertson  Smith's  AdaUional  Antum-  to  th,  LiM, 
p.  U. 
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us;  80  upon  supposition  of  His  affording  us 
light  and  instruction  by  revelation,  additional 
to  what   Ho  has  afforded  us  by  reason  and 
experience,  we  are  in  no  sort  judges,  by  what 
methods,  and  in  what  proportion,  it  were  to 
be  expected  that  this  supernatural  light  and 
instruction  would  be  afforded  us.  .  .  .  And 
thus  we  see  that  the  only  question  concerning 
the  truths  of  Christianity  is  whether  it  be  a 
real  revelation,  not  whether  it  be  attended 
with  every  circumstance  which  we  should  have 
looked  for;  and  concerning  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be, 
not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so 
promulged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy  a 
book  containing  a  divine  revelation  should.' » 

(3)  Probably,  however,  it  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  which  is  felt  by  many  to  interpose 
the  chief  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  modern 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In- 
deed, many  who  maintain  the  traditional  view 
do  not  hesitate  boldly  to  claim  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles  is  on  their  side.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  New  Testament  the  Pentateuch  is 
•  AmUogy,  Pt.  II,  ch.  iii. 
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repeatedly  quoted  as  the  work  of  Moses,  that 

o«e  Psalm  (ex.).  which  criticism  assign;  to  a 
much   ater  date,  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord 

and  f  :  '"''''''V'^'  ^°'"'  -^  Abraham 
and  Jonah  are  spoken  of  as  actual  historical 
characters ;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  in  so  far  as 
these  conclusions  are  denied  or  questioned  by 
cnfcsm.  It  stands  condemned  by  an  authority 
beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal.  ^ 

It  IS,  I  think,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  question  should  ever  have  been  urged 
upon  us  xn  this  form.  Those  who  urge  it  Sn 
hardly  reahze  what  sacred  interests  they  are 
-penllxng.  One  thing  is  plain :  the  Jtifal 
tW^  rV"'  ^^"  «"  -•  To  suppose 
app  al  to  authority,  check  discussion  on  a 

or  hlT      f  •  ''"  ^^*''''  *^^  '^'^'^  0'  "terary 
or  histoncal  investigation,  is  the  idlest  of  idle 

mtellectual  conscience  at  the  bidding  of  any 
authority,  however  august;  and  Lh  S^ 
appeal  can  accomplish  nothing  unless  it  be  to 
^scredj  the  authority  itself.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
the  matter  quite  so  simple  as  those  who  pur  ue 
this  perilous  course  seem  to  imagine.     tL 
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supposition  appears  to  be  that  wherever  a  New 
Testament  quotation  or  allusion  implies  the 
traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  a  book, 
or  of  the  historical  character  of  an  incident  or 
person,  of  the  Old  Testament,  further  inquiry 
is  unnecessary ;  the  matter  is  settled  before 
the  critic  appears  on  the  ground.  This  looks, 
I  say,  very  simple ;  but  will  it  work  ?  The 
fact  is,  as  every  biblical  scholar  knows,  the 
New  Testament  references  to  the  Old,  so  far 
from  solving  our  critical  problems,  add  another 
to  them.  For  example  :  Jesus  and  James  both 
speak  of  the  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah  as 
lasting  three  years  and  six  months  (Luke  iv. 
25;  Jas.  v.  17);  but  according  to  the  story 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (xviii.  1)  the  rain 
came  in  the  third  year  of  the  drought :  in  this 
case  what  do  our  New  Testament  references 
prove  ■?  In  the  twenty-third  ch'  ■'  •.'  ?*. 
Matthew's  Gospel  we  have  a  v  f  i  ■) 
'Zachariah  son  of  Barachiah,'  who  was  slain 
'  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar ' ;  but 
the  prophet  who  suffered  this  fate  was  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  (see  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21) ;  the  son  of 
Barachiah  was  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy  bearing  his  name  (Zech.  i.  1) : 
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What  becomes  of  our  New  Testament  court  of 
appeal  ?     One  Gospel  (Mark  i.  2)  quotes   a 
pMoage  from  Malachi  as  '  written  in  Isaiah  the 
prophet';  another  (Matt,  xxvii.  9)  attributes 
to  Jeremiah  words  cited  from  Zoehariah  •  do 
these  references  settle  the  question  of  author- 
»hip?    Moreover,  it  must  not   be   forgotten 
that  most  of  the  New  Testament  quotations 
are  mad*,  not  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
from  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment    On  the  theory  I  am  discussing  this 
would  appear  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  version;  yet  Hebrew  scholar  assure   us 
that  however  imperfect  our  Hebrew  text  may 
be  It  wnks  not  below  but  above  the  text  of 
the  Septuagint.'     I    ueed    not    pursue  the 
matter  further;  enough  has  been  said,  I  think 
to  show  how  vain  is  the  notion  that  we  can 
settle  the  problems  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
simply  invoking  the  authority  of  the  New. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  some  minds  hesitate  to  accept  the 
fandmgs  of  modem  scholarship  where  these 
seem  to  clash  with  the  judgement  of  our  Divine 
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Lord.  Christ,  for  example,  assumes  ti  •  >Iosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  the  1 1 0th  Psalm ;  modern  scholar- 
ship denies  both.  To  those  to  whom  Jesus  is 
only  a  great  and  wise  teacher  the  contradiction 
presents  no  difiBculty ;  to  us  to  whom  He  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  it  may 
appear  very  serious :  how  shall  we  meet  it  ? 
In  reply,  I  will  ask  you  to  weigh  well  the 
words  of  two  eminent  Christian  teachers  whose 
loyalty  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  no  one  will 
call  in  question.  Speaking  of  Psalm  ex..  Dr. 
James  Denney  says:  'It  is  not  written  by 
David,  nor  about  David.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
unknown  poet,  in  a  much  later  time ' ;  but  that, 
notwithstanding,  Jesus  believed  it  to  be  written 
by  David,  it  is.  Dr.  Denney  thinks, '  impossible 
for  any  fair-minded  reader  to  dor''  t.  He  lived 
in  a  world  where  there  were  i  it  two  opinions 
about  the  matter.'  Yet,  he  goes  on,  'it  is 
almost  as  wicked  as  it  is  misjudged  to  say  that 
"  Christ  ceases  to  be  an  authority  at  all  if  David 
did  not  write  this  Psalm," '  because — and  these 
are  the  words  to  be  emphasized — '  it  was  part 
of  His  true  hwnanity  that  He  should  think  on 
such  questions  as  others  in   His   situation 
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rmturally    thought:-^      From    Dr.    Denney 
I   turn   to   the   Dean   of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Armitage  Robinson,  with    whose   sober    and 
reverent  words  this  paragraph  must  close :  '  If.' 
he  says,  'it  is  found  that  Moses  or  David  did 
not  write  certain  words  attributed  to  them  by 
the  ordinary  Jewish  tradition,  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  our  Lord  did  not  intend  by  what  He 
said  to  decide  a  question  of  literary  authorship. 
And  if  it  should  appear  that  He   did   not 
transcend  the  beat  knowledge  of  His  time  in 
these  literary  details,  we  shaU  learn  from  this 
something  more  of  the  condescension  by  which 
the  Son  of  God  in  becoming  man  for  our  sakes 
entered  into  ceri;ain  of  the  natural  limitations 
of  a  human  life :  we  shall  learn  that  in  this,  as 
in  aU  points.  He  was  made  Uke  unto  His 
brethren,  save  in  so  far  as  their  faculties  were 
clouded  by  sin.     We  know  already  that  in  His 
sacred  boyhood  He    "increased  in  wisdom" 
(Luke  ii.  52) :  we  know,  for  He  has  told  us. 
that  something  of  the  future  vas  hidden  from 
His  knowledge  (Mark  xiii.  32) :  why  should 
we  be  unwilling  to  learn  that  something  of  the 
past  as  well,  which  had  no  obvious  bearing  on 
'  -ffxportijr,  fifth  seriea,  vol.  iii,  p.  448. 
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His  earthly  mission,  should  have   remained 
unknown  to  His  human  mind  ? '  • 

IV 
And  now,  as  1  close,  let  me  ask  what  is  to 
be  our  attitude  towards  this  great  intellectual 
movement  of  our  time.  Need  I  say  that 
nothing  is  to  be  done  by  uttering  anathemas 
against  it  or  its  leaders?  If  they  are  wrong 
they  must  be  proved  to  be  wrong  by  arguments 
sounder  than  their  own  ;  but  hard  names  prove 
nothing  except  the  bad  temper  of  those  who 
use  them.  Nor,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  we  allow 
ourselves  in  mournful  prophecies  of  the  general 
ruin  that  must  follow  if  this  or  that  conclusion 
of  criticism  be  admitted.  There  have  been 
many  such  forebodings  in  the  past — John 
Wesley  thought  that  giving  up  witchcraft  was, 
in    effect,   giving   up  the  Bible  1' — and  we 

'  Sofne  Thoughts  on  Inipiratim,  p.  46.  Opinions 
similar  to  those  expressed  in  the  text  are  held  by  many 
Christian  scholars  to-day :  see,  for  example,  Sanday's 
Itupiratum,  p.  416 ;  Driver's  Introduetum,  p.  xviii ;  Gore's 
BampbmLtelura;  D.  W.  FoneaVs  AiUhorUy  of  Chritt, 
oh.  ii ;  A.  Plummer,  Expoailor,  fourth  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  1 ; 
K.  H.  Button's  Atptelit  of  Seligiout  and  Seientifio 
Thought,  p.  224,  iic. 

•  Jowmal,  May  2B,  1768. 
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know  what  has  come  of  them.    Nor.  again, 
will  It  avaU  to  seek  to  shelter  ourselves  behind 
ancient  traditions,  as  if  that  must  be  true  which 
has  been  long  believed.     We  are  not  Roman 
Catholics,  we  are  Protestants,  and  the  only 
Pope  to  whom  in  matters  of  this  kind  we  can 
submit  is  Pope  Fact.     In  a  discussion  of  the 
authorship  of  one  of  the  Psabns  in  his  Treamry 
of  David.   Spurgeon  lets  faU  this  pearl  of 
wisdom:  'Thcugl  our  hearts  turn  to  David.' 
he  says,  'facts  must  be  heard.'    The  whole 
claim  of  the  critical  movement,  one  might  say, 
Ues  in  that  sentence:  it  is  an  appeal  to  heai 
and  judge  the  facts,  the  facts  of  the  Bible. 
'God,'  said  the  venerable  Franz  Delitzsch,  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  commentary  on  Genesis  ' 
•is  the  God  of  truth.    The   love  of  truth 
submission  to  the  force  of  truth,  the  surrender 
of  traditional  views  which  wiU  not  stand  the 
test  of  truth,  is  a  sacred  duty,  an  element  of 
the  fear  of  God.'    And  in  the  long  run.  how- 
ever painful  may  be  the  time  of  transition, 
cnticism  will  prove  itself  the  servant  of  faith 
In  aU  our  Churches  there  are  multitudes  for 
whom  the  new  study  of  the  Scriptures  has 
'  Vol.  i,  p.  68. 
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come  in  time  to  save  them  from  unbelief ;  what 
was  before  a  biurden  has  become  instead  a  star, 
and  the  book  which  seemed  to  be  fast  slipping 
from  their  hands  has  been  given  back  again  to 
them,  shining  with  a  new  light  and  radiant 
with  a  diviner  meaning. 

May  I  be  pardoned  a  word  of  personal 
testimony  ?  Like  most  men  in  middle  lifo  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  belief  in  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion, the  literal  accuracy,  of  every  part  of  the 
Bible.  To  my  own  unspeakable  relief  I  have 
parted  with  that  ancient  dogma  for  ever;  I 
could  as  soon  go  back  to  it  as  an  astronomer 
to  the  days  before  Copernicus,  or  a  naturalist 
to  the  days  before  Darwin.  And  yet  I  am 
here  to  testify  out  of  a  full  and  glad  heart  that 
the  Bible  was  never  so  much  to  me,  it  was 
never  so  truly  'the  fountain  light  of  all  my 
day,  the  master  light  of  all  my  seeing ' ;  I  was 
never  so  sure  that  God  is  in  it.  This  is  my 
faith;  with  all  who -in  a  spirit  of  reverent 
candour  will  join  in  these  short  studies  I  will 
do  my  best  to  share  it. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  TRUSTWORTHINESS 
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LECTURE  II 

THE  HISTORICAL  TR^STWOETHIKESS  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

Bible  to  be  the  wZdotofl    '^'"'^  '^' 
tive  but  to  accept!  1«  *"  "^  '^**™*- 

^  which  it  coSLTs  1?''^  '*"**'"*''*  »' 
Old  TestamentTSe    *^^  r?"**'""  "^  *^« 

ofi.hi.toHc:r;olis:-«^--e 

It  io.  nevertheless  wK„n  ^""^  °'«°- 

thequestiori:Xe?°ttTf^-    ^"'' ^ 
that  inspiration  if  "^  "^^  y°"  ^"'"'^ 

-ancar4w!""r?^"°«nswer.    No 
^  "^fo^ehand  wi,,t  inspiration  does 
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or  does  not, 
discovered  by 
book  which 


include 

examination 


an 
is  in 


is  only  to    be 
of  the  inspired 
our  hands.     '  But  surely ' 
men  say-and  the  argument  is  used  both  b; 
the  hteralisi   on  the  one  side  and   by  the 
rationahst  on  the  other-' surely  if  God  «ve 
to  us  a  revelation  of  Himself,  He  will  see  to  it 
that  .t«  free  from  all  trace  of  man's  imperfec- 
tion;  He  will  not  suffer  the  fine   gold  of 
dmne  truth  to  be  mingled  with  the  Lss  of 
human  error.'    To  which,  again,  the  answer 
«  that  we  do  not  know,  that  we  have  no 
means  o    knowing,  that  it  argues  on  our  part 
tte  most  amazing  'shortness  of  thought'  (as 
Butler  would  say)  to  suppose  that  we  can 
Know  what,  under  such  circumstances,  God 
would  be  pleased  to  do.    There  is,  indeed, 
only  one  thing  that  we  can  do,  and  that  is  to 
find  out  what  God  actuaUy  has  done.    And 
the  moment  we  give  up  spinning  theories  of 
inspiration  out  of  our  own  heads,  and  turn  to 
the  Bible  Itself,  we  find  that  so  far  fbm  there 
being  any  evidence  that  its  historians  were 
somehow  supematuraUj    provided    with  the 
information  which  other  historians  have  dili- 
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gently  to  search   for,   all   the  evidence    we 
possess  points  the  other  way.    The  Koran 
may  boast  that   its  fabulous  legends    were 
aupematurally  conveyed  to  Mohammed  with- 
out the  use  of  documents  or  tradition,'  but 
the  wnters  of  the  Bible  put  forth  no  such 
claim;    and  when  people  talk  about  'super- 
naturaUy  communicated    history,'  they    use 
language  which,  if  it  be  not  wholly  meaning- 
less,  IS  incapable  of  proof,  and  for  which 
Scripture    itself    affords    not    the    slightest 
justification."    We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
language  of  St.  Luke's  preface  (i.  1-4)  to  his 
Gospel,  in  which  he  makes  no  other  claim  for 
himself  or   his  narrative  than  thot  he  has 
laboured    diligently    to    prove    himself    an 
accurate  historian.    And  when  we  turn  to 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  them  quoting  their  'authorities '  just  like 
any  ordmary  historian.    Thus,  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  (xxi.  14)  we  have  a  reference  to  'the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord ' ;  Joshua  (z.  13) 

cL^'Ttl '""''' '"  ^"*""-'  ••»  '^  ^«^* 

»  See  Denney'.  Sludiu  in  Thtology,  p.  218. 
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and  2  Samuel  (I  ig)  both  quote  •  the  Book  of 
Jo8hM  ;  1  Kings  refers  to  'the  Book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon-  (xi.  41).  'the  Book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel'  (xiv    19) 
and  '  the  Book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  Kin« 
of  Judah  ■  («v.  29) ;  and  in  2  Chronicles  the 
authorities  are  stUl  more  numerous:  thus  we 
have,  'the  history  of  Nathan  the  prophet' 
the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  ShUonite.'  'the 
visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebaf  (ix.  29),  '  the  commentary 
of  the  prophet  Iddo'  (xiii.  22),  'the  acts  of 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah  the  prophet  (xxvi 
22).  and  so  on.     In  one  word,  inspiration,  as 
l^r.  OiT  says,  does  no^  create  the  materials  of 
Its  record,  it  works  v    u  those  it  has  received.' 
■  iVoWm  of  Ih,  0      Tutammt,  p.  486.    Dr.  On 

Matthew  Henry  on  l.Chron.  viii.  l!32  •  A.  to  Vhl 
*^ultie.,.  he  „y,  -that  occur  in  thi.  and^he  f<^' 
gomg  genealogies  we  need  not  perplex  ourwlvei  I 
p^jume  E.ra  took  them  a.  he  toZi,)^T^Bo.L 

M  th^  were  given  in  by  the  several  tribes,  each  observ 

oth^d«»„d;  .omehave„«^, affixed,  others^. 
~me  have  historical  remark,  intermixed,  others^ 
not ;  some  are  diorter.  others  longer;  «^,  .^  ,i^ 
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Now,  facts  such  as  these  are  a  direct  incen- 
tive and  chaUenge  to  investigation,  so  that  it 
IB  manifestly  vain  to  suppose  that  we  can  fore- 
close aU  inquiry  into  the  historical  accuracy  of 
our  Old  Testament  records  simply  by  an 
appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  These 
ancient  writings  are  much  more  than  history  • 
but  just  in  80  far  as  they  are  history  they 
must  submit  to  be  judged  by  the  same  tests  as 
we  apply  without  hesitation  to  the  histories  of 
Greece  and  Borne. 


And  when  in  this  way  we  set  about  an 
examination  of  the  history  of  Israel,  what  do 
we  find  ?  Our  reasons  for  asking  this  question 

enued,  blotted,  other,  more  legible.  Those  of  D«i  ,nd 
iteuben  were  entirely  lost.  This  holy  man  wrote  aa  he 
WM  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghort ;  but  there  wa.  no  nece* 
er^for  the  making  up  of  the  defects,  no,  nor  for  the 
"otrfymg  of  the  mistakes  of  these  genealogies  by  inspim- 
tion.  It  was  sufficient  that  he  copied  them  out  as  they 
«me  to  hand,  or  so  much  of  them  as  was  requisite  to 
the  prwent  purpose,  which  was  the  directing  of  the 
returned  captives  to  settle  as  nearly  as  they  could  with 
those  of  their  own  famUy,  and  in  the  places  of  their 
former  residence.' 


! 
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and  our  means  of  answering  it  are  both  Teiy 
different  from  what  they  were  a  generation  or 
two  ago.     Of  the  whole  of  that  ancient  world 
m  which  Israel  was  but  one  nation  among 
maijy,  our  only  record  until  quite  recenUy  was 
the  Old  Testament.    The  last  centuiy,  how- 
ever,  has  witnessed  a  veritable  romance  of  the 
spade.  In  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
the  excavator  and  the  scholar  have  been  busy 
unearthing  and  deciphering  buried  tablets  and 
inscriptions  'which  not  only  afford  us  the 
most  ample  material  for  testing  the  chronology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  defining  the  exact 
nature  of  many  of  the  historical  events  in  it 
out  which  have  uncovered  to  us  the  civiliza' 
tion  and    religion  of  the  tribes    who  were 
Israel  s  neighbours  and  Israel's  kinsmen  accord- 
ing to  the  flesL'i    Palestine  itself,  it  is  sur- 
pnsmg  to  learn,  has  furnished  little  or  no 
monumental  literature ;«  but  from  the  nations 
around,  from  the  long-buried  and  sUent  civU- 

•  See  Ottley-,  ffMori^  „/ th,  EO^,,  p.  4.  Kent'. 
^  ofU^SeW^  P^,  (the  Umted  iJnfdoH 
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ization,  of  the  NUe  Euphrates  ralleys.  a 
multitude  of  new  *.cac8«»  have  arisen,  and 
now,  as  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the 
etoquent  Berlin  Assyriologist,  says,  'the  waUs 
that  formed  the  impenetrable  background  to 
the  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  have  suddenly 
faUen  and  a  keen  invigorating  air  and  a  flood 
of  light  from  the  Orient  pervades  and  irradi- 
ates the  hoary  book,  animating  and  illuminat- 
ing It  the  more  as  Hebrew  antiquity  is  linked 
together  from  beginning  to  end  with  Babylonia 
and  Assyria.'  ' 

And  what  is  the  net  result  of  aU  this  upon 
the  historical  records  of  Israel  ?  How  do  these 
ancient  writings  bear  the  searching  cross-lights 
which  have  been  thus  suddenly  turned  upon 
them?  I  speak  entirely  without  first-hand 
knowledge,  and  merely  as  a  reporter  of  the 
findings  of  others;  but  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  judge  tell  us,  in  effect,  that  while  '  the 
witness  of  the  monuments '  puts  further  away 
than  ever  any  claim  to  historical  infallibility- 
a  claim,  be  it  noted,  which  the  writers  of  the 
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Old  Testament  never  once  make  for  them- 
selves— on  the  other  hand,  it  confirms  us  in 
our  belief  that  the  Hebrew  histories  are  the 
work  of  honest  and,  in  the  main,  trustworthy 
writers.     Take,  for  example,  this  summary  of 
the  bearing  of  the  Ass3man  annals  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel :   '  The 
earliest    Hebrews    named    on    the    Assyrian 
monuments  are  Omri  and  Ahab ;  from  them 
onward  we  have,  among  others,  the  names  of 
Benhadad,  Ahab's   Syrian  contemporary,   of 
Jehu,  Hazael,  Pekah,  Ahaz,  and  HezeMah. 
Pestilences    and    eclipses    are    recorded,  the 
tremors  of  which  vibrate  through  the  early 
prophetical  books.    We  have  an  account  of 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Tiglath-Pileser, 
when  he  brought  into  contempt  the  land  of 
Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Ncupthali,  by  the 
way  of  the  sea  across  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles;    the    overthrow    of    Samaria    by 
Sargon  ;   Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Syria,  his 
appearances  before  Jerusalem,  the  tribute  he 
exacted,  and  his  disappearance  northwards.'' 

•  ifodtm  Critteitm  and  the  PnacUng  of  the  Old 
Tetiamenl,  p.  65. 
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Professor  Delitzsch's  lectures,  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  illustrate  in  very  strik- 
mg  fashion  the  new  light  which  the  excavator 
18  able  to  cast  upon  some  of  the  personalities 
and    incidents   of    the   Old    Testament.     In 
Isaiah  (xx.  1),  for  example,  mention  is  made 
of  an  Assyrian  king  named  Sargon,  who  sent 
his  marshal  against   Ashdod ;   and  when,  in 
1843,   the   French    consul   Botta    began   his 
excavations  on  Mesopotamian   soil,  the  first 
Assyrian  palace  to  be  unearthed  was  that  of 
this  same  Sargon,  the  conqueror  of  Samaria. 
Again,  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xviii.  14) 
tells  how  Sennacherib  received  tribute  from 
Hezekiah  in  the  city  of  Lachish  in  southern 
Palestme.     Now,  a  relief  from  Sargon's  pakce 
m  Nineveh  shows   the  great  Assyrian    king 
enthroned    before    his    tent  in    sight    of    a 
conquered  city,  and  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion reads:    'Sennacherib,   the  king  of  the 
universe,  king  of  Ashur,  seated  himself  upon 
the    throne    and    inspected    the    booty    of 
Lachish.'     Again-to  take  a  third  and  last 
lUustration-in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  we 
read :  '  Art  thou  (Nineveh)  better  than  No- 
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amon  (,.e.  Thebes)  that  waa  situate  among  the 
rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round  about  her? 
•  •  ■  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into 
captivity:     her    young    children    also    were 
dashed  m  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets  : 
and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  and 
all  her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains  '  (iii 
8-10).      Until   recent  times,   says   Professor 
Dehtzsch,  these  words  were  a  puzzle;  no  one 
knew  to  what  they  referred.     But  the  mystery 
was  solved  by  the  discovery  at  Nineveh  of  a 
magnificent  ten-sided  clay  prism  which  reports 
that  Asurbanipal,  pursuing  the  Egyptian  king, 
reached  Thebes,  conquered  it  and  carried  away 
Its  inhabitants,   together  with   immeasurable 
booty,  to  Nineveh  the  city  of  his  dominion  > 
Facts  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth.     They  are  certainly  of  great 
interest  to  the  Bible  student.     At  the  same 
time  one  would  not  have  them  minister  to  that 
feverish  eagerness  with  which  some  snatch,  as 
If  for  their  very  life,  at  any  and  eveiy  supposed 

^  Babel  and  Bible,  pp.  6,  78.  On  the  subject  of  this 
paraph  see  especUUy  Driver's  essay  in  AMyZ 
Archaeology,  edited  by  D.  G.  Hogarth  ^ 
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^confirmation 'of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  The 
able  would  bo  in  a  poor  way  Leed  if  i 
could  only  be  made  to  stand  with  the  help  o 
these  little  external  props  by  which  fearfu 
hands  seek  to  shore  it  up.  Nevertheles^  £ 
^e  those  of  which  I  have  spoken  have  a  vTi? 
real  value  .n  bringing  home  to  the  Bible  read« 
a  new  sense  of  the  reality  of  Hebrew  histor; 

andin  assuring  him  that,  at  least  in  its  mafn 
outhnes  and  general  course,  that  history  is  Z 
certainly  known  to  us  as  the  history  of  ou" 
own,  or  any  other  nation.  ^ 

This  general  conclusion  is  stiU  further  con 
firmed   by  another  consideration  to  which 
my  bnefly  call  your  attention.   Ithasalreadv 
been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  lecture  tlat 

tially  from    those  in  use  among  ourselves 

W.us  an  historical  writer  collects  and  miei 
h-  authorities,  and  then,  re-telling  the  C 
throughout  in  his  own  words,  pfodules^ 
entirely  new  work.     This  is  our  wav  bnr.> 

ittT?:'T-  ^^^z 

Ages,  Wdly  incorporated   the  autaorities  of 
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which  he  made  use,  with  no  more  change  in 
the  language  than  his  purpose  rendered  neces- 
sary.'   And,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  indu- 
bitable evidences  of  the  use  of  this  compilatory 
method   in  the   historical   books  of  the  Old 
Testament.     The  method,  doubtless,  has  its 
drawbacks,  but  from  our  immediate  point  of 
view  it  has  also  great  and  obvious  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  brings  us,  as  perhaps  no 
other  method  of  historical  writing  could  have 
done,  into  direct  contact  with  the  actors  and 
events  described,  and  gives  to  a  comparatively 
modern  book  the  freshness  and  colour  of  a  con- 
temporary narrative.   This  point  was  admirably 
brought  out  in  a  speech,  delivered  in  his  own 
defence,  by  the  late  Robertson  Smith,  before 
the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
1880,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce 
his    words:    'The  earliest  extant   historical 
and  traditional  collections  for  the  life  of  Mo- 
hammed,' he  said,    'were  written  some  two 
centuries  later  than  the  events  they  record. 

"  See  Kirkpatrick's  Divine  library  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, p.  16  ;  Sanday's  Insjuration,  p.  158  ;  and  W.  R. 
Smith's  Old  Tutament  in  tlus  Jewish  Church,  p.  328. 
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Yet  in  these  writings  older  books  now  lost 
iiavc  been  so  conscientiously  copied,  and 
genuine  reminiscences  of  the  prophet's  contem- 
poranes  have  been  handed  down  so  exactly  in 
the  words  of  the  first  narrator,  that  many  of 
Mohammed  s  sayings  and  doings  stand  before 
us  as  exactly  and  vividly  as  if  we  had  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events.    I  believe  it  was 

f^f  J.^HM^rl''"*  °"'  P'««^"*  I'^torical  books 
Lof  the  Old  Testament]  came  together.    Every 
impartial  reader  who  allows  the  narrative  to 
produce  Its  own  impression  on  his  mind  must 
observe  that  we  have  one  continuous  story 
from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  2  Kings  (Ruth,  of 
course,   occupying    a    separate   place   in   the 
Hebrew  Canon).      The    narrative,   therefore, 
m  Its  present  form,  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  last  editor,  is  not  older  than  the  Exile 
Hat  Its  historical  value  is  vindicated  by  the 
observation  that  the  work  is    eally  due  to  a 

method  which  has  secured  for  us  an  authentic 
record  of  the  profane  history  of  the  East 
Ihe  successive  writer.,  one  coming  after  the 
other,  although  they  might  have  something  to 
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add.  actuaUy  quoted  in  their  own  words  the 
older  historians ;  and  in  no  other  possible  way 
can  so  accurate  and  so  contemporary  a  record 
for  remote  antiquity  be  obtained  as  that  gives ' 
In  the  second  place,  this  method  of  writing 
history  means  that,  not  infrequently,  instead 
of  one,  we  have  two  or  more  witnesses  to  the 
truth  of  the  same  biblical  story.    •  Almost  all 
the  important  incidents  in  early  Hebrew  his- 
tory,' says  Professor  McFadyen,  'are  attested 
by  three  sources-the  two  prophetic  docu- 
ments (J  and  E)  and  the  priestly  (P).     Even 
Jf  the  evidence  of  the  priestly  document  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  late,  it  is  still 
a  powerful  witness  to  the  tenacity  of  the  popu- 
lar belief,  and  reinforces  the  twofold  testimony 
of  the  older  sources.'  i    It  is  with  good  reason, 
therefore,   I  repeat,   that    we    maintain    the 
substantial  accuracy  and  general  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Old 
Testament 
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Ju\'!l"'- '"  ^'''^'''  °"'""''' '«  tte  general 

suit  of  the  critical  inquuy  into  the  chLcter 

of  Hebrew  h.story.     Now  it  i,,  necessary  to 

-pplemen  ,  and  i„  part  to  qualify,  what  has 

be  nsa.d  by  reference  to  a  few  points  of  de- 
ta.l.     And   at  the  outset,  it  must  be  frankly 
conceded  that  it  is  i„,possible  any  longer  to 
mmtam  the  equal  historical  valno  of  aU  the 
Old  Testament  narratives.     Some  of  „s  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  one 
b  bhcal  statement  is  as  good  as  another,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  a  biblical  state- 
ment  and  we  may  be  very  reluctant  to  admit 
the  Idea  of  varying  degrees  of  historical  trust- 
worthmess,  but  until  we  do.  it  is  as  idle  to 
Uope  for  a  rational  interpretation  of  Old  Tes 
tement  history,  as  it  is  to  talk  of  applying  to 
It   ordinary   historical    tests.     Two  or  three 
Illustrations  will  suffice  to  make  this  plain  .    1 
at  the  same  time   to  furnish  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  general  statement  whil 
has  already  been  made. 
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One  striking  fact  confronts  us  the  moment 
we  look  into  the  Old  Testament :  the  presence 
in  it,  namely,  of  two  partly  parallel  and  yet 
wholly  separate  historical  narratives.    There 
is,  first,  the  story  which  runs  through  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  which  in  Judges 
and  the  books  which  follow  becomes  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  until,  at  the  end'of  2  Kings, 
it  closes  with  the  Babylonian  Captivity.    This 
is  what  is  generally  known  as  the  prophetical 
narrative.     Then  in  Chronicles  a  second  story 
opens.     It  also  begins  with  Adam  and  in  part 
passes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  former 
story;    but  it  moves  more  quickly,  it  deals 
only  with   the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  until  the  time  of  David  is  occupied  almost 
wholly  with  genealogies;    but  whereas  the 
former  story  ends  with  the  Captivity,  this, 
continuing  through   the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  relates  the  return  of  the  exiles  to 
Jerusalem  and   the  re-establishment  of  the 
Temple-worship    there.      This    is    what    is 
generally   known   as   the  priestly  narrative. 
Now  the  fact  to  be  observed  concerning  this 
double  and  partly  parallel  narrative  is  that  its 
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two  tides  do  not  always  ragree.J     We  must 
not  exaggerate  the  differences;  as  we  hare 
already  seen,  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  leave  us  in  any  doubt  concerning  the  main 
outlines  of  Israel's  history  ;   but  neither  can 
we  ignore  them.     What,  then,  shall  we  do  ? 
Clearly  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  must  apply 
the  ordinary  tests  of  historical  credibility ;  in 
other  words,  we  must  inquire  into  the  relative 
value  of  our  conflicting  authorities.     Now  the 
prophetical  narrative  is,  as  any  modern  text- 
book will  make  plain  to  us,*  some  two  or  three 
centuries  older  than  the  priestly.    Not  only 
so,  but '  the  Book  of  Kings  is  largely  made  up 
of  verbal  extracts  from  much  older  sources, 
and  for  many  purposes  may  be  treated  as 
having  the  practical  value  of  a  contemporary 
history.'    Obviously,  therefore,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  say  that  the  recognized  canons  of 
historical  study  do  not  apply  to  the  history  of 
Israel  it  is  impossible  to  claim  for  the  Books  of 

'For  a  comparison  of  the  two  narratives  aee  OU 
Tatarnmt  m  tK,  J»ci,h  Church,  p.  140 ;  R.  F.  Horton's 
IntpmUum  and  the  Biblt,  p.  U3. 

«  See,  for  example,  Driver'g  Infroduction  to  the  Uura- 
tun  <if  the  Old  Tetament,  p.  486. 
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Chronicles  the  same  degree  of  historical  trust- 
worthiness as  belongs  to  the  Books  of  Kings. 
And,  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  this  is 
the  mere  fancy  of  some  novelty-seeking  higher 
critic,  I  may  add  that  it  was  likewise  the  de- 
liberate judgement  of  Martin  Luther,  four 
hundred  years  ago.' 

Again,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Books  of  Daniel 
and  Esther  belong  rather  to  the  realm  of 
religious  romance,  or  to  the  borderland  of 
romance  and  history,  than  to  history  proper. 
Their  authors  are  not  so  much  historians  as 
story  tellers ;  history  supplies  the  raw  material, 
imagination  weaves  the  finished  fabric.  For 
the  grounds  on  which  this  judgement  is  based 
I  must  again  be  content  to  refer  you  to 
modem  biblical  text-books.  I  may  mention, 
however,  tn*;;  so  reverent  and  conservative 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Sanday  frankly  declares  that 
in  his  judgement,  the  critical  view  has  won 
the  day  in  regard  both  to  Esther  and  Daniel. 
In  the  case  of  Esther,  he  thinks  that  the 
interval  between  the  composition  of  the  book 
>  Lindsay's  ffutory  of  th»  Rtformation,  vol.  i,  p.  466. 
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and  the  events  of  which  it  treats  must  have 
been  considerable,  and  '  in  that  interval  there 
was  time  for  a  nucleus  of  tradition  to  assume 
the  rounded  literary  shape  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  us.' »  The  author  of  Daniel,  he 
says,  '  may  have  had  written  materials  before 
him— probably  ho  had  ;  but  what  ho  sat  down 
to  write  himself  was  not  history,  but  a  homily 
addressed  to  the  patriots  [duriug  the  Mac- 
cabaean  struggle  of  the  second  century  B.C.] 
to  strengthen  their  courage  and  faith  under 
the  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed.' ^ 

Further,  even  in  books  that  are  unquestion- 
ably historical  in  character,  we  shall  find  frag- 
ments  of  poetry  which  must  be  interpreted 
as  poetry,  and  not  as  we  interpret  the  prose 
nairatives  in  which  they  are  embedded. 
There  is  no  more  familiar  and  no  better 
illustration  of  this  than  in  the  old  puzzle 
about  Joshua  bidding  the  sun  and  the  moon 
to  stand  still.  The  Revised  Version  has  now 
made  it  plain  to  everv  reader  that  Joshua's 
words  are  a  snatch  of  poetry  from  '  the  Book 
of  Jashar  '—a  book  of  ballads  in  praise  of  old 
'  Itupiratim,  p.  213.  »  lb.,  p.  218. 
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Hebrew  heroes.  Once  that  simple  fact  is 
realized  the  mountain  heaps  of  controversy 
that  have  gatliored  about  those  few  verses 
become  mountain  heaps  of  irrolovanco ;  all 
talk  of  '  reconciliation  with  science '  Incomes 
meaningless  and  absurd.  Astronomy  has  no 
more  to  do  with  these  words  than  with  the 
singing  together  of  the  morning  stars,  or  the 
fighting  of  the  stars  in  their  courses  against 
Sisera.' 

Another  illuBtration  of  the  varying  character 
of  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Eveiy  one  will  recall  the  familiar  forumla 
within  which  its  striking  stories  are  bound 
together:  'The  children  of  Israel  did  that 
which  was  evil  and  served  the  Baalim.  And 
they  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger,  and  Ho 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
And  when  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  He  raised  up  a  saviour  who  saved 
them,  and  the  land  had  rest  so  many  years.' 

'  On  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  see  some  excellent 
remarks  in  McPadyen's  Old  Tatanunt  Crillcitm  and  the 
Chrulian  Church,  pp.  254-67. 
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Now  ^  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  sayg.i  this 
regular  movement  of  apostwy,  .ubjugation. 
py'utonco,  «id  deliverance  ig  hardly  strict 
i'wtuiy  u  ,,  ,,.ther  the  religious  phiJoeophy 
of  ti,..  |,,.t.  ,y.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be 
that  th.  )„  ok.  „.,Hi8t8  of  two  parts:  (l)  A 
uumh.i-  <!  |„i,i  iHiwonal  histories,  and  (2)  a 
fr..nu,.w«rk  which  bouud  the  whole  together 
a'Hi ."  vlu,I,  tlio  religious  judgement  of  a  later 
age  f,)U)i,l  expression. 

It  i«,  however,  when  we  turn  to  U„  i;jok  of 
Genesis  thut  the  problem  wo  are  oi .  <if?,. -.na 
presents  itself  in  its  acutest  ^  rui.     I'...mg 
over  for  the  moment  the  &m  .^vv,,  ,  iw(>to» 
of  the  book,  which  will  for.;-  the    ,,.,,„..  ..f 
the  following  lecture,  what  ,ui>  ■^;.  t„  ,.„    ',f 
the    patriarchal    narratives,   those    vl-;  lotid 
stories  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Joseph,  which 
have  delighted  the  chUdhood  and  instructed 
the  manhood  of  sixty  generations  of  Christian 
believers?    May  we  still  continue  to  regard 
them  as  genuinely  historical  records «    The 
difficulty  is  this-and  it  is  no  use  shutting 
our  eyes  to  it ;  difficulties  cannot  be  got  rid  of 

'  Expontor,  third  aeriea.  vol.  v.  p.  48. 
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in  that  way— that  even  if  we  admit  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch— a  gigantic  and 
wholly    impossible    roncession  —  there    still 
remains  between  Abraham  and  Moses  a  gulf 
of  more  than  a   thousand  years.     In  other 
words,   there  intervenes    between  the  times 
of    the    patriarchs  and    our  earliest  records 
concerning  them  a  period  longer  than   that 
which  separates  us  from  the  Normau  conquest, 
and  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  which 
separates   us  from  Columbus.     In  face  of  a 
fact   like   this,  for  which  we  are  in  no  way 
re.-  .  wible,  but  which  it  would  be  dishonest 
to  ignore,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  ask 
what    degree    of    historical     trustworthiness 
belongs  to  these  narratives. 

Nor  are  we  left  wholly  without  materials 
with  which  to  bridge  this  gulf  of  a  thousand 
years.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  fact  to  wnich 
reference  has  already  been  made,  that  the 
stories  of  the  patriarchal  period  do  not  hang 
by  a  single  thre,ad.  We  have,  as  Dr.  Driver 
points  out,  two  narratives  of  this  period,  one 
written,  in  all  probability,  in  Judah,  the  other 
in  the  northern  kingdom  ;  '  and  these,  though 
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they  exhibit  discrepancies  in  detail,  still  ou 
the  whole  agree;  ...  in  other  words,  they 

how  that  on  the  whole  the  traditions  c;rrenl 
m  the  north  and  south  kingdoms  agreed  with 
one  another.     They  thus  bear  witnL  to  th 
e^.  tence  m  ancient  Israel  of  a  "  firm  nucleus 
of  consistent  tradition."'!     Further,  it  must 

r>ot  be  forgotten  that  to  the  Oriental  memory 
-  omprehensiveand  tenacious  beyond  con- 
^P^o- ~m<^ny  tUngs  were  possible  which 

other  means,  seem  wholly  incredible.  It  is 
to  th.8  fact,  it  is  said,  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  so  much  Arabic  poetry  L 
those  far-off  days,  'the  publishing  medium 
was  found  in  a  class  of  persons  oalLS:: 
or    Rector.      These    wandered    about    the 

wound  the  evemng-firc  of  the  tribes,  when 

!J  ..    >!r.'''   '"''"''  '"•^  '"^^  !■«»  tinkle 
of    he  bells  of  the  flocks  had  been  heard  the 

poets  stirring  words  of  love  and  war.     On 
of  the  most  noted  Eawis,  Hammad  by  name 

-aaid  to  have  been  able  to  recite  3,000  W 
■  Gene^  (We.t,:,in«tcr  Commentarios),  p.  xliv. 
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poems,  all  of  the  time  before  Mohammed.'' 
It  may  be  fairly  claimed,  too,  that  the 
patriarchal  narratives  are  themselves  a  witness 
to  their  own  truthfulness.  When  we  re- 
member the  age  of  the  world  to  which  they 
belong,  when  we  contrast  them  with  other 
stories  of  the  legendary  f-aroes  of  antiquity,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
sobriety,  the  freedom  from  fantastic  extrava- 
gances, the  air  of  reality,  and,  above  all,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  which  characterize 
the  stories  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  has  been  said,  the 
thousand  years  of  which  I  have  spoken  still 
remain  a  difficulty  which  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to  sur- 
mount. '  But,'  some  one  will  ask,  '  could  not 
God  Himself  have  bridged  the  gulf,  and  have 
made  known  to  the  sacred  writers  the  things 
that  had  happened  in  the  past  history  of  their 
race?'  This  is  a  question  which  I  must 
respectfully  decline  to  discuss :  abstract 
arguments  concerning  what  God  can  or  cannot 

•  A.   B.   Davidaon's  Biblical  and   Littrary  Bttay, 
p.  268. 
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is  loth  imleed  to  speak  a  word  in  discourage- 
ment of  those  who  cling  to  the  belief  that 
Abraham  and  Jowph  are  as  surely  known  to 
us  as  Isaiah  and  St    Paul;   but  the   truth, 
however  unwelcome,  must  l»e  faced,  and  the 
truth,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  seems  to  be  that  archaeology  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  appeal  to  certify  the  reality  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.     Here,  again, 
I  can  but  report  the  findings  of  others.     I  will 
quote  the  words  of  two  distinguished  Christian 
scholars,  whose  names  you  will  often  hear  in 
these  lectures,  and  whose  writings  are  equally 
conspicuous  for  their  ripe  scholarship  and  for 
their  reverent  handling  of  the  Word  of  God. 
'  No  contemporary  monumental  corroboration 
of  any  of  the  events  mentioned  in  Genesis,' 
says  Dr.   Driver,  'has  at  present  been  dis- 
covered.'    With  one  doubtful  exception,  'the 
Jh-st  event  connected  with  Israel  or  its  ancestors 
which  the   inscriptions  mention  or  attest  is 
Shishak's  invasion  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  and  the  Jirst  Israelites  whom  they 
specify  by  name  are  Omri  and  his  son  Ahab. 
Upon  the  history  and  civilization  of  Babylonia, 
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Egypt,   and   to    a    certain    extent    of   other 
countries,  including  Palestine,  in  the  centuries 
before   Moses,   the   monuments    have   indeed 
shed   an  abundant  and  most  welcome  light  • 
but    nothing   has    hitherto    been    discovered 
sufficiently  specific    to    establish,   either   in- 
directly or  inferentially,  the  historicity  of  the 
patriarchs    themselves.      Thus    contemporary 
inscriptions,  recently  discovered,  have  shown 
that  there  were  Amorite  settlers  in  Babylonia 
in,  or  shortly  after,  the  age  of  Hammurabi  (i.e' 
about  2300  B.C-.),  and   that  persons   bearin.. 
Semitic  names   identical,  or  nearly  so,  with 
those  of  some  of  the  patriarchs  were  resident 
there  m  the  same  age:  but  these  facts    in- 
teresting   as    they    are    in    themselves,    are 
obviously  no  corroboration  of  the  statements 
that  the  partimdar  person  called   Abraham 
lived  m  Ur  and  migrated   thence  to  Haran 
and   afterwards   to    Canaan,   a,    narrated    in 
Genesis     xi.     29-31."       Professor     George 
Adam   Smith  reaches   the   same   conclusion: 
While,'   he    says,    'archaeology    has    richly 
Illustrated  the  possibility  of  the  main  outlines 
'  Genesis,  p.  xlviii.  Cl.Ju(horit,j«mlArc/iaeoloy^,  p.  149. 
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of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from   Abraham  to 

Joseph,  it  has  not  one  whit  of  proof  to  offer 

for  the  personal  existence  or  characters  of  the 

patriarchs  themselves.     Where  formerly  the 

figures  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Faithful "  and  his 

caravans  moved    solemnly    in    high    outline 

through  an  almost  empty  world,  we  see  (by 

the  aid  of  the  monuments)  embassies,  armies 

and  long  lines  of  traders  crossing,  by  paths 

still  used,  the  narrow  bridge  which  Palestine 

forms  between  the  two  great  centres  of  early 

civilization  ;  the  constant  drift  of  desert  tribes 

upon  the  fertile  laud,  and  within  the  latter  the 

frequent  villages  and  their  busy  fields,  the 

mountain-keeps  with  their  Egyptian  garrisons, 

and  the  cities  on  their  mounds  walled  with 

broad    bulwarks  of   brick  and   stone.      But 

amidst  all  that  crowded  life  we  peer  in  vain 

for  any  tr.'.o.,  of  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrews ; 

we  listen  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  their 

names.     This  is  the  whole  change  archaeology 

has  wrought :  it  has  given  us  a  background 

and  an  atmosphere  for  the  stories  of  Genesis ; 

it  is  unable  to  recall  or  certify  their  heroes.'  * 

^  Modtm  Oritioum  and  the  JVeaehing  of  tA«  Old  Tata- 
mmt,  p.   101.      'Of  course,'  as  Dr.  Driver  adds,  'it  is 
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Such  then,  are  some  of  the  facts  which  caU 
for  frank  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  student 

!:^lil!!!^!!li^fj^^::^a_^^    „f  the 

now  olo«„»  [written  in  1S99]  ha,  seen  n..ny  ^Lt^ 
othera  elsewhere  in  the  En.f  •  *t,™  ^ 

p^..ine  i.e.f.  Thrho^vrMrrtT.;;! 

teniBtio  excavation.    .   .   .    Wh-t  th.  K^  •         .    T 

r«u.»  thn,  „,,.^„,,  ..pon';t'e:rop':::?4t 

hi  I,   li        ,         '"'■''  '■"'■'■'''■*  "■•  """fi™  ♦'"'■n.  they  will 

refl  t!  ''\'"^"'^'  I"'"'^''  ""t  th«t  though    he    acta 
referred  to  above  neoessnrily  leave  us  in  do,.ht  ..  *„  *i, 

preci^d^ee  of  historical  trnst.„.„;;;n^:to;y^^^^^^^ 
the  patnarchnl  narrative,^  they  by  no  „,eans  warSnt  u1 
in  d.s„,«™^  th,  r«triarchs  themselves  to  the  ^^  oj 
the  ""  -^r"'""""^  KirkpatnVt,  of  Can^bridgTsUt^ 
the  case  w.th  his  usual  sobriety  of  iud^-me^t  n  . 
recent  sermon:  'It  may  well  L  ,,  J '°*f^°'»"'  ">  ■ 
rf^>„  „t    Av    u  ■         "    ™   *ne  """"e   that  the 

^ry  of  Abraham,  like  the  legends  of  other  primit  ve 
peoples,    only    took    shape    grndnallv    and    iV  T 
I».nts  represents  the  con^eplns  oft'  later  Z     Z 

ho-       JM"""''  "''  f""<^''n>»W   fact  of  jfhovahl 
cho.ce  of  Abraham,  and  His  covenant  with  him     and  j 
the  details  of  the  story  are  in  large  measure   due   tL 

truth  of  the  fundamental  fact  upon  «.,  minds'  (Can^ 
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historical  trustworthiness  of  our  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  And  once  more,  be  it  observed,  it 
is  not  criticism,  it  is  the  Bible  itself  that  is 
responsible  for  them.  To  blame  the  critic  for 
pointing  out  the  literary  character  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  or  the  discrepancies  between  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  or  the  gulf  that  divides  the 
times  of  Abraham  from  their  earliest  written 
record,  is  like  blaming  the  astronomer  for 
calling  our  attention  to  the  spots  on  the  sun. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  what  he  finds  in  the 
Bible ;  he  is  responsible  for  observing  it,  and 
giving  what  explanation  he  can  of  it.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  whole  aim  of  these 
lectures  in  to  show  that  the  frankest  recognition 
of  the  facts  still  leaves  us  with  a  book  un- 
impaired in  its  spiritual  value  and  divine 
authority,  let  me  go  on  to  point  out,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  things  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  though  they  may  modify  our  con- 
ception of  the  historical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament,  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  and  still 
less  alarm,  to  any  Christian  mind. 

bridgt  Semno,  Feij.  4,  1909).     See  also  Bishop   H.  E. 
Byle's  articje  on  Abraliam  in  Hagtings'  Bible  Dtetumanj. 
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Are  we  not  often  in  danger  of  attaching  a 
whoUy  fictitious  value  to  certainty  touching 
every  matter  which  lies  within  the  wide  field 
of  biblical  history?    It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish.   Christianity  is,  without  doubt,  an 
historical  religion;  in  other  words,  the  great 
Christian  ideas  and  emotions  have  their  roots 
m  certain  great  historical  events  ;  destroy  the 
credibility  of  these,   and    you    destroy    the 
flowers  and  fruits   which  are   nourished  by 
them.     But  this  does  not  mean  that  everything 
in  the  gospel  history,  and  still  less  everything 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  is  of  equal  value, 
or  stands  in  the  same  vital  relation  to  Christian 
life  and  faith.     Suppose,  for  example,  intellec- 
tual honesty  compels  us  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  the  same  assurance  concern- 
ing the  details  of  the  life  and  times  of  Abraham 
as  our  fathers  enjoyed,  what  vital  interest  of 
faith  IS  thereby  in  the  smallest  de.rree  im- 
perilled ?    The  position  is  this :  God  hai  ao 
made  us  that  we  cannot  intelligently  hrh^-vt 
any  statement  of  historical  fact,  in  the  .',bsen:o 
of  adequate  evidence.     In  all  matters  of  ilu 
kmd  we  can  only  be  as  sure  as  the  evidence 
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•llowa  us  to  bo.     To  iKslieve  in  the  «b«nce  of 

evidence  i.  a  »gn  not  of  faith,  but  of  credulity 

For  all  the  things  that  really  matter  we  may 

boldly  claim  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  • 

and    If   concerning    these    early    periods  of 

biblical  history  certainty  is  not  attainable,  we 

can  only  conclude  that  God  does  not  count 

Buch  certainty  among  the  things  essential  to 

faith.     Of  t  his,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure— that 

no  man  is  one  whit  the  worse  in  God's  sight 

for    refusing  to    believe  in    the  absence  of 

evidence. 

'But.'  it  is  urged,  'if  we  cannot  be  certain 
here,  how  can  we  be  certain  anywhere  ?    If 
the  ground  gives  under  our  feet  in  Genesis 
may  not  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  Gospels  i 
If  we  begin  l.y  doubting  Abraham,  may  we 
not  end  by  doubting  J.sus  ? '    This  is  a  form 
of  questioning  that  one  hears  so  often  that  one 
cannot  but  believe  it  represents  a  real  difficulty 
Yet  the  answer  is  surely  very  simple.     In 
passing  let  me  say  that  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that   objections  to   the  results   of   historical 
inquiry  should  be  thrown  into  this  form.     The 
mquirer  very  naturally  resents  what  looks  like 
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•n  attempt  to  warn  him  off  his  own  province 
by  an  appeal  to  the  fear  of  po«ible  conw- 

quence..  .Hiatoricalqueatione/ithaaC 
truy  said  -mnat  be  settled  by  the  study  of 
hiBtoty.  and  not  by  appeals  to  fear.' '  In  this 
c«e.  however,  the  fear  turns  out  to  be  wholly 
groundless  •W-.o  the  question  runs-MT 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  Abraham,  how  can  we  be 
.ure;fChristr    But  this  is  not  the  wajb 

non-hblical  history.     In  the  early  dawn  of 

evc'y  nation,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  there  are 
dim  figures  whose  outlines  we  can  but  faintly 
descr,.  through  the  thickening  mists  of  the 
past;   but  does  our  uncertainty  concerning 
these  make  us  any  less  certain  concerning  the 
men  who  stand  out  plain  and  clear  in  the 
broad  daybght  of  history?    Because    King 
Arthur  IS  a  shadowy  figure,  do  we  doubt  the 
reality    of    Queen    Elizabeth?     Because    we 
cannot  be  sure  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  do  we 
shake  our  heads  at  the  name  of  Julius  Caesar? 
Why,  then,  should  we  allow  any  uncertainty 
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about  Abraham  and  Joseph  to  afifect  the 
certainty  which  is  justly  ours  in  regard  to  the 
essential  facts  of  the  gospel  story  ?  Professor 
Huxley  truly  says  there  is  no  such  thing 
known  as  an  historical  work  which  is  throughout 
exactly  true ;  '  the  most  acute  and  learned  of 
historians  cannot  remedy  the  imperfections  of 
his  sources  of  information  ;  nor  can  the  most 
impartial  wholly  escape  the  influence  of  the 
"  personal  equation  "  generated  by  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  education.'  >  And  yet,  with  a 
wrong-headedness  that  is  simply  bewildering, 
the  moment  the  professor  comes  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  insists 
that  unless  it  be  in  every  part  absolutely 
without  flaw,  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian 
belief  comes  to  the  ground.  Surely,  as  Paley 
says,  it  is  an  unwarrantable  rule  to  lay  down 
concerning  the  biblical  history  what  was  never 
laid  down  concerning  any  other,  that  either 
every  part  of  it  must  be  true,  or  the  whole 
false.2  If  we  hesitate  to  accept  as  historical 
many  of  the  details  of  the  patriarchal  narra- 

•  Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  206. 
2  £vidmces,  PartJIT,  oh,  iii. 
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tives,  we  do  so  because,  as  we  have  seen,  our 
earliest  written  records  are  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later  than  the  events  they 
describe.  But  when  we  come,  for  example, 
to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  the  conditions 
are  entirely  changed  ;  here  we  have  first-hand 
contemporary  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man.  The  very  same  tests  of 
historical  trustworthines  that  cause  us  to 
hesitate  in  the  case  of  Genesis  inspire  us  with 
confidence  when  we  turn  to  the  Gospels.  Let 
us  abandon  our  wholly  baseless  idea  of  the 
exact  and  equal  historical  truth  of  every  part 
of  Scripture,  and  mix  with  our  reading  of  the 
Bible  a  little  common  sense,  and  we  shall  see 
that  to  argue  that  since  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
Abraham,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  Christ,  is  as 
truly  a  sign  of  a  foolish  and  unthinking  mind 
as  it  would  be  to  allow  our  doubts  about 
King  Arthur  to  shake  our  belief  in  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

There  is  one  further  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  we  may  do  justice  to  these  old 
Hebrew  histories.  The  distinction  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  draw  between  the  historical 
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and  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  does  not  exist  at  all  \ 
both  are  classed  with  'the  Prophets,'  the  one 
(i.e.    Joshua,   Judges,    Samuel,    and    Kings) 
being  known  as  'the  Former  Prophets,'  the 
other  as  'the  Latter  Prophets.'     So  that  to 
the  Hebrews  themselves,  those  of  their  sacred 
writers  whom  we  name  historical  were  rather 
prophets,  interpreters  of  the   divine  will  as 
that  will  had  expressed  itself  in  their  nation's 
past.     Have  we  not  in  this  fact  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  their  writings?    Their 
supreme  interest  is  not  history,  as  we  under- 
stand it  to-day,  but  religion.     Their  supreme 
concern  is  not  man  and  bis  doings,  but  God 
and    His    providence.     They  are    not    mere 
recorders,  they  are  preachers ;  and  what  they 
give  us  is  'not  so  much  history  as  homily, 
with  a  profusion  of  historical  illustration';! 
their  purpose  is  '  not  so  much  to  tell  us  whit 
happened,  as  to  emphasize  for  us  the  lesson  of 
what  happened.'  2     And   the  result  is  what 

^  W.  H.  Bennett  in  Faith  ami  Criticism,  p.  26. 
E.  F.  Horton's  Inspiration  and  the  Bible,  n.  173. 
So  far,    says   Dr.   Orr,   'we    m,,st   agree    with    the 
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might  have  been  anticipated.  The  biblical 
writers  are  often  careless  about  details ;  they 
have  none  of  that  passion  for  accuracy,  that 
sense  of  the  value  of  fact  as  fact,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  our  great  modern  historians. 
But  if,  through  the  adoption  of  the  prophetic 
standpoint  and  method,  there  is  a  loss  to 
history,  how  great  is  the  gain  to  religion ! 
In  details  of  chronology  our  biblical  records 
may  have  sometimes  to  yield  the  palm  to  the 
Assyrian  annals;  but  who  would  purchase 
a  whole  cityful  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
tablets  at  the  price  of  a  single  page  out  of 

critics  when  they  remind  us  that  t:  .  istory  in  the 
Bible  is  religioua  history— that  is,  not  bare  narratives 
of  outward  occurrences,  as  an  ancient  chronicler,  or  a 
modern  newspaper  reporter,  might  set  them  down,  but 
history  written  from  a  religious  standpoint,  for  purposes 
of  edification,  and  reflecting  in  its  story  the  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  and  on  the  writer,  as  well  as 
the  objective  fact.  As  respects  the  early  periods  . 
it  is  evident  of  itself,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with  is^ 
for  the  most  part,  not  contemporary  narrative,  but  history 
»i  ^i^  form  o(  carefully  preserved  tradition  .  .  .  having 
the  rounded,  dramatic  character  which  narratives  natur- 
ally assume  as  the  result  of  repeated  telling,  recorded  in 
the  form  in  which  they  finally  reached  the  literary 
narrator'  {Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  87). 
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the  story  of  Joseph  ?  'The  great  pre-eminence 
of  the  Bible  history  is  that  in  it  God  speaks.' ' 
Its  narratives  may  sometimes  disappoint 
us  as  history;  they  satisfy  us  as  religion. 
The  seeker  after  dates  nnd  facts  and  figures 
may  often  be  sent  empty  away;  but  the 
hungry  for  God  is  filled  with  good  things. 
And  it  is  because  in  and  through  these  ancient 
writings  the  soul  can  stJ  find  God  and  be 
found  of  Him,  that  we  believe  them  to  be  the 
Word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever. 

1  Robertson    Smith's    Old  Testament  in   the  Jewish 
Church,  p,  8, 
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LECTURE  III 

THE  EARLY  NARRATIVES   OF    GENESIS 

To  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 

traditional  interpretation   of   Scripture,  and 

who  have  at  the  same  time  some  acquaintance 

with  the  results  of  modern  science,  there  is 

probably  no  part  of  the  Bible  which  presents 

so  many  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties  as 

the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.     It 

is,  indeed,   hardly  less  than  cruel   to  allow 

young  men  and  women  to  grow  up  in  the 

belief  that  these  chapters  are  literal  history, 

and  afterwards  to  send  them  to  a  University. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  who  manage,  with 

more  or  less  of  stress  and  storm,  happily  to 

readjust  the  old  faith  to   the  new;    others, 

again,  are  content  to  let  old  and  new  lie  together 

in  their  minds,  side  by  side,  but  unrelated ; 

while  yet  others  are  never  troubled  because 

they  never  think.     But  besides  these  there  are 
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multitudes  who  have  felt  themselves  dr'ven 
silently  an'l  sadly  to  surrender  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  because  that  faith  has  always  been 
presented  to  them  bound  up  with  doctrines  con- 
cerning man  and  the  universe  which  they  now 
know  to  be  false.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  is 
to  have  any  gospel  for  such  as  these  ;  if  she  is 
to  keep  the  sons  she  has,  and  recover  those  she 
has  lost,  she  must  learn  to  re-state  her  faith 
in  terms  that  will  not  clash  with  that  wider 
knowledge  into  which  the  Author  of  all  truth 
is  to-day  leading  men. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
our  present  subject  is  concerned,  the  materials 
for  such  a  re-statement  lie  ready  to  our  hand. 
In  theological  colleges  throughout  Christen- 
dom, and  in  B.ble  handbooks  without  number, 
accredited  Christian  scholars  are  every  day 
saying  concerning  tLsse  early  narratives  of 
Genesis  things  which,  if  they  were  but  more 
widely  known,  would  make  impossible  some 
at  least  of  the  mournful  tragedies  of  unbelief. 
What  is  needed  is  that  truths  which  are  the 
commonplaces  of  the  professor's  desk,  and  of 
the  books  which  every  rimister  keeps  at  his 
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ell  ..,  should  bo  Daticntly  and  judiciously 
expounded  to  the  youth  of  our  Sunday  schools 
and  of  our  Churches. 

I  am    not    blind   to  the  diffic-lties  r,nd 
occasionally,  even  the  perils  by  whi.h  such  a 
task  Is  beset.    It  has  somehow  to  be  made 
plain  that  these  chapters  are  not  science,  and 
are  not  history,  and  that  consequently  the 
student  must  not  be  surprised,  nay,  he  must 
expect,  to  find  in  them  many  things  with  which 
neither  science  nor  history  can  be  made  to 
agree.     But,  unfortunately,  there  are  many 
in  all  our  Churches   who   stUl   confuse   the 
inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  Scripture 
with  scientific  and  historical  accuracy;  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  speak  as  truth  and  candour 
demand    we  should    speak  without    causing 
anxiety  and  pain  to  them.    Amid  this  conflict 
of  interests,  what  is  the  Christian  teacher  to 
do  ?    His  position  is  difficult  and  sometimes 
entical,  and  calls  at  all  times  for  the  utnost 
tact  and  good  sense.     The  man  who  under 
such  circumstanc,     does  not  show  at  eve-y 
step  his  patient  regard  for  the  prejudices  Df 
the  weak  and  the  uninstructed,  who  simp.y 
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(Iriveg  a  ruthless  sharo  through  every  obstacle, 
only  proves  his  utter  unfitness  for  his  sacred 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  reserve 
may  easily  be  pushed  too  far.  The  prejudices 
of  the  traditionalist,  while  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected, may  not  be  the  teacher's  sole  concern  ; 
he  is  debtor  to  the  wise  as  well  as  to  the 
unwise ; '  ho  must  strive  by  all  means  to  make 
bis  faith  reasonable  to  reasonable  minds ;  and 
he  may  be  sometimes  driven  to  ask  whether 
his  own  lack  of  candour  ia  not  itself  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  scepticism  over 
which  he  mourns.  * 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  this 
lecture  is  written  :  my  aim  is  to  meet,  as  far 
as  I  may  be  able,  the  case  of  those  upon  whose 
faith  these  early  chapters  of  Genesis  lay  a 
burden  that  is  no  longer  to  be  borne.  But 
before  I  pass  on  let  me  seek  in  one  word  to 
allay  any  groundless  fears  which  may  be  ex- 

'  See  Dean  Church'e  great  nrmon  on  'The  Two- 
fold Debt  of  the  Clergy'  in  his  Human  Lift  and  itt 
Conditiani. 

'  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  '  How  far  is  the 
Church  responsible  for  Present  Scepticism  1'  in  the 
Expotitar,  Third  Series,  vol.  viii,  p.  297. 
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cited  in  others.    As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last 
lecture,  we  must  avoid  attaching  wholly  unreal 
values  to  any  particular  interpretation  of  these 
ancient  narratives.     That  a  man  may  believe 
that  the  world  was  created  ? Mmo  six  thousand 
years  ago,  that  some  of  the  patriarchs  lived  to  be 
nearlj  a  thousand  years  of  ago,  that  all  the 
differences  in  hi37>an  speech  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  build.ng  of  the  Tower  of  Babel— 
that  a  man  may  believe  all  these  things  and 
yet  be  a  good  Christian,  no  one  for  a  moment 
doubts.     Why  should  we  douV    his  loyalty  to 
Christ  though  he  believe  no      of  them  ?    A 
precise  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  universe 
and  of  man  is  surely  no  essential  part  of  ^he 
Christian  faith.    Why,  then,  should  we  li^    ,» 
with  doubting  cars  when  one  assures  us,  in  .^ii 
sincerity,  that  though  he  can  no  longer  inter 
pret  the  Book  of  Genesis  after  the  fashion  of 
his  fathers,  the  faith  of  the  gospel  is  still  as 
precious  to  him  as  it  was  to  them  ? 

I 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  narratives  before 
us  and  examine  them  somewhat  in  detail." 


[ 

i 
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What  is  their  true  character  ?  As  1  have  said 
already,  they  are  not  history  and  they  are  not 
science  ;  •  they  contain  no  account ' — such  is 
the  sober  summary  of  Dr.  Driver's  reverent 
pen—'  of  the  reed  beginnings  either  of  the 
earth  itself,  or  of  man  and  human  civilization 
upon  it.''  This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that 
these  chapters  are  worthless,  or  are  out  of 
place  in  our  sacred  Scriptures.  Of  their  in- 
comparable religious  worth  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently.  But  in  view  of 
the  mistaken  assumptions  with  which  friends 
and  foes  alike  have  so  often  approached  them, 
a  few  plain  negatives  have  become  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  their  right  interpretation. 

Now  if  we  could  somehow  manage  to  lay 
aside  our  theological  prepossessions,  if  we 
could  forget  that  the  first  eleven  chapters  of 
Genesis  are  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and  could 
allow  them  to  make  their  own  natural  impres- 
sion upon  us,  it  is  diificult  to  believe  that 
they  would  not  at  once  and  irresistibly  suggest 
in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  interpreted. 
If,  for  example,  we  read  in  any  other  book 

'  Gme»is,  p.  xlii. 
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that  a  serpent  talked  with  a  woman  in  a 
garden,  that  in  that  same  garden  God  Himself 
walked  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  that  the  sons 
of  God  took  unto  them  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  that  as  a  result  the  earth  was 
peopled  with  a  race  of  giants— if,  I  say,  we 
read  things  like  these  in  any  other  book,  we 
should  never  dream  of  taking  them  as  the 
sober  record  of  actual  facts,  we  should  say  at 
once,   'This  is  not   history;    this  is  myth, 
legend,  allegory."    It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  impression  produced  by  these  early  biblical 
narratives  on  the  mind  of  one  who  was  both 
a  great  historian  and  a  good  churchman.     '  I 
hold,'  writes  Professor  Freeman— '  and  I  see 
nothing  in  our  formularies  to  hinder  me  from 
holding— that  a  great  part  of  the  early  Hebrew 
history,  as  of  aU    other  history,  is  simply 
legendary.     I  never  read  any  German  books 
on  those  matters  at  aU,   but   came  to  the 
conclusion  simply  from  the  analogies  suppKed 
by  my  own  historical  studies." '    And  such, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  the  impression  which  these 
narratives  naturaUy  produce  on  an  unbiassed 
'  Lif*  and  LtUtn,  vol.  i,  p.  345. 
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mind.  And  when,  further,  we  examine  them 
in  the  light  of  modem  knowledge,  we  see 
at  once  how  impossible  it  is  to  treat  them 
as  real  sources  of  science  or  history.  This 
is  what,  very  briefly,  we  must  now  seek 
to  do. 

(1)  We  begin  with  the  story  of  the  Creation. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
attempts— the  well-meant  but  wholly  mistaken 
and  fruitless  attempts — which  from  time  to 
time    have    been  made  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  order  of  the  Creation  as  it  is 
given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  with  that  revealed 
by  modern  science.     And  this  at  least  will  be 
readily  conceded  even  by  those  who  regard 
all  the  efforts  of  the  'reconciler'  with  the 
most  hardened  scepticism,  viz.   that  of   all 
the  cosmogonies  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  ancient  world,  that  of  the  Bible 
approaches    nearest    to    the    conclusions    of 
science.    When,  however,  not  content  with 
this,  we  go  on  to  claim  that  the  secrets  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  slowly  spelling  out  from 
the  rocks  and  the  stars  were  revealed  to  the 
writers  of  Genesis  centuries  ago,  science  simply 
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laughs  us  to  scorn.     There  is  no  need    to 
repeat  the  facts  which   have   been  so  often 
adduced  to  iUustrate  the  incompatibility  of 
the  biblical   and    scientific  accounts   of   the 
Creation.     Christian  scholars  on  all  sides  now 
frankly   recognize    that    the    efforts    of   the 
'reconcilers'   were   based  on   a  fundamental 
misconception,   and   that  the   apparent  har- 
monies which  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
were  only  obtained  by  adopting  a  system  of 
exegesis  which,  if  it  were  applied  throughout 
would  end  in  making  the  Bible  mean  anything 
the  individual  interpreter  wished  it  to  mean. 

Here,  too,  the  narrative  itself  furnishes  the 
best  clue  to  its  interpretation.    It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  six  days  of  the  creation 
record  fall  into  two  parallel  sets  of  three 
whose  members  present  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence.    'The  first  set  presents  us  with 
three  vast  empty  tenements  or  habitations, 
and    the    second    set    furnishes    them    with 
occupants.    The  first  day  gives  us  the  sphere 
of  light;  the  fourth  day  tenants  it  with  sun 
moon  and  stars.     The  second  day  presents' 
the  realm  of  air  and  water;   the  fifth  day 
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supplies  the  inhabitants— birds  and  fishes. 
The  third  day  produces  the  habitable  dry  land; 
and  the  sixth  day  stocks  it  with  the  animals 
and  man.''  Now  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
literary  symmetry  so  complete  and  beautiful 
should  be  merely  accidental;  it  is  obviously 
a  part  of  the  author's  design.  Is  it  not 
equally  inconceivable  that  a  narrative  moulded 
on  such  a  plan  should  present  that  perfect 
agreement  with  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  that  has  so  often  bt.jn  claimed  for  it  ? 
Let  us  lay  aside  all  a  priori  theories  of  what 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  account  of  the 
Creation  ought  to  be,  let  us  learn  what  they 
actually  are,  and  we  shall  need  no  further 
persuasion  to  follow  no  more  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  'reconcilers.' 

(2)  Closely  associated  with  the  creation 
narratives  of  Genesis  is  the  question  of  the 
antiquity  of  man.  As  every  Bible  student 
is  aware,  our  chronological  data  for  the  begin- 
nings of  Old  Testament  history  are  extremely 

'  Professor  W.  G.  ElmsUe,  In  an  article  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  reprinted  in  the  memorial  volume 
bearing  his  name. 
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uncertain;    the  figures  given  in   our  Bible 
agree  neither  with  those  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  nor  with  those  of  the  Septuagint. 
But  even  if  we  take  the  figures  most  favourable 
for  our  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  push  back 
the  creation  of  man  more  than  about  seven 
thousand  years  from  the  present  time.     Yet 
this  is   a  limit  which    science  to-day  with 
all   her  many  voices  unhesitatingly  rejects. 
Assyriologists  tell  us  that  long  before  b.c.  4000 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  are  to  be  found 
in  Babylonia.     In  the  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  there  are  many  objects  and  inscrip- 
tions marked  with  a  date  4500  B.C.    Egyptian 
exploration  tells  the  same  story.    And  when 
we  listen  to  the  students  of  language,  of  rac3, 
and  above  all,  of  man  himself,  we  are  assured 
with  even  greater  emphasis  that  the  date  of 
man's  first  appearance  on  the  earth  must  be 
pushed  back  to  a  time  distant  from  ours  not 
by  thousands  but  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
years.     Now  of  all  these  things  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  Bible  story  knows  nothing; 
it  not  only  gives  no  account  of  tham,  it  leaves 
no  room  for  them.     We  have,  therefore,  no 
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alternative  but  to  conclude  with  Dr.  Driver 
'that  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  human 
race  passed  have  been  far  more  diversified, 
and  must  have  occupied  a  far  longer  period 
to  accomplish,  than  is  allowed  for  by  the 
biblical  narrative." 

(8)  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  remarkable 
longevity  which  these  early  narratives  attribute 
to  the  patriarchs?    Did  Methuselah  really  live 
to  be  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  ?   Had  Noah 
a  son  born  to  him  when  he  was  five  hundred 
years  old  ?    It  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
diflScult  to  take  such   statements  seriously. 
In  the  case  of  Methuselah,  for  example,  it 
is  as  if  we  should  be  asked   to  believe  that 
a  man  who  was  already  over  a  hundred  years 
old  when  William  the  Conqueror  landed  in 
Great  Britain  could  be  alive  to-day.     If  it  be 
urged  that  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  bodj',  or  in  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  may  once  have  made  possible  what  is 

'  Otmsii,  p.  xxxi.  The  above  paragraph  is  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  Dr.  Driver's  careful  discussion. 
Dr.  Q.  A.  Smith  reaches  a  similar  conclusion.  Modem 
Criiicum  and  tiit  Preaching  of  the  Old  Teetament,  p.  90. 
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now  impossible,  the  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
neither  physiology,  nor  any  other  record  of 
man's  life  in  the  centuries  before  Abraham 
which  we  now  possess,  aflford  us  any  warrant 
for  supposing  that  such  differences  ever  existed. 
Various  futile    efforts    have    been    made  to 
smooth  away  the  difficulties  of  the  biblical 
record.     It  has  been  suggested,  for  example, 
that  a  year  does  not  mean  a  year  but  some 
shorter  period  of  time,  or  that  the  names  of 
the  patriarchs   represent  tribes  rather  than 
individuals.    But  this  is  not  exposition,  it  is 
imposition;  be  generous  enough  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  method  of  interpretation,  and 
in  the  end,  as  I  said  before,  the  Bible  can  be 
made  to  mean  anything  that  one  wishes  it  to 
mean.    How,  then,  is  the  difficulty  to  be  met  ? 
It  is  to   be  met    by  once  more  admitting 
frankly  that  these  early  chapters  of  Genesis 
contain  not  history  but  tradition,  and  that 
Hebrew  tradition,  while  in  some  respects— as 
we  shall  see  presently— it  far  outsoared  its 
contemporaries,  in  other  matters— the  length 
of  the  lives  of  prehistoric  man  being  one  of 
these-shared  the  beliefs  which  were  common 
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to  the  traditions  of  many  races  of  the  ancient 
world.' 

(4)  There  remain  for  consideration,  in  order 
that  we  may  complete  our  hasty  survey,  the 
stories  of  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  and  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  On  the  story  of  the  Fall  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell,  because  even  the  most 
thorough-paced  literalist  hesitates  to  treat  its 
picturesque  details  as  sober  prose.  I  only 
refer  to  this  subject  at  all  because  it  has 
seemed  to  some  that,  unless  we  can  establish 
the  historical  reality  of  Adam  and  Eve  and 
their  doings  in  the  garden,  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  chief  comer-stones  of  Christian  doctrine. 
If  the  story  of  the  Fall  is  only  a  type  or 
an  allegory,  says   Professor  Huxley,   'what 

'  See  Byle's  Early  Narratives  of  Ometit,  p.  88.  'It 
is  worth  while  observing,'  adds  Bishop  Ryle,  '  that  just 
as  the  Israelite  and  the  Qreek  nanatives  pass  from 
the  stago  of  pre-historic  tradition  to  that  of  national 
memoirs,  so  the  span  of  life  is  reduced  from  that  of 
fabulous  length  to  that  of  normal  duration.  The  ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs  are  credited  with  lives  from  700  to 
969  years;  the  post-diluvians  lived  from  200  to  600 
years ;  in  the  days  of  the  Israelite  monarchy  the  length 
of  life  (Ps.  xc.  10)  did  not  differ  from  that  which  we 
now  enjoy.' 
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becomes  of  the  foundation  of  Pauline  theo- 
logy? •    If   the  Professor   is    not    writing 
with  his  tongue  in   his  cheek,  if  he  really 
means  us  to  take  him  seriously,  this  is  a  truly 
astonishing  question.     Our  need  of  redemp- 
tion does  not  depend  upon  what  Adam  was, 
but  upon  what  man  is,  and,  so  far  as  we  havo 
any  knowledge  of  him,  always  has  been.     If 
we  admit,  as  probably  wo  must,  that  oi  the 
ongin  of  sin  we  know  nothing,  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  any  less  certain  of  the 
fact  which  the  New  Testament  everywhere 
assumes  and  asserts,  that  all  men  are  sinners 
m  need  of  the  mercy  of  God.    And  it  is  this 
universal  need,  and  not  (as  Professor  Huxley 
would  have  us  suppose)  any  particular  reading 
—not  oven  the  Apostle's  own  reading-of  the 
narrative  of  Genesis  which  is  the  foundation 
tact  of  the  Pauline  theology.^ 

»  Science  and  ffOreio  Tradition,  p.  236 
See  an  adinirable  note  on  the  subject  of  this  para- 
gaph  ^  Sanday  and  Headlam'a  Scmai  (Inte™£ 

words  The  need  for  an  Incarnation  and  the  need  for 
an  Atonement  are  not  dependent  npon  any  pa^jar 
pr^entatjon,  which  may  be  liable  to  correction^  hi" 
c«a.mg  knowledge,  of  the  origin  of  sin.    They  r»« 
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(5)  Into  the  almost  interminable  discuBsiona 
which  have  gathered  about  the  story  of  the 
Flood,  I  have  no  time  now  to  enter.  SuflSce 
it  to  say  that  this  also  belongs  to  the  world  of 
Hebrew  legend  rather  than  of  history.  That 
some  terrible  local  cataclysm  which  once  over- 
took the  oiiginol  seat  of  the  Semitic  race  lies 
behind  our  Old  Testament  story  is  probably 
true ;  but  the  narrative  as  it  stands  is  plainly 
unhistorical.  Probably  no  intelligent  person 
now  believes  in  a  universal  deluge  which  sub- 
merged the  tops  of  the  highest  mountainsi  over 
thr  whole  earth.  But  even  the  substitution  of 
a  partial  for  a  universal  flood  does  not  carry  us 
far  along  the  road  to  credibility.     Egypt,  we 


not  on  any  theory  or  on  anything  irhich  can  be  clothed 
in  the  forms  of  theory,  bat  on  the  great  outstanding 
facts  of  vi.0  aotaal  sin  of  mankind  and  its  ravages. 
We  take  these  facts  as  we  see  them,  and  to  as  they 
constitute  an  abundant  explanation  of  all  that  God  has 
done  to  counteract  them.  How  they  are  in  their  turn 
to  be  explained  may  well  form  a  legitimate  subject  for 
curiosity,  but  the  historical  side  of  it  at  least  has  but  a 
very  jlight  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.'  See  also  Dale's  Christian  Doctrine,  pp. 
216,  326;  Denney's  Studiet  in  Theology,  p.  78;  and 
Ottle/s  Aspect*  qf  the  Old  Testament,  p.  69. 
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know-to  «.y  nothing  of  other  countrie.- 

B...ion.tC"::l;taStt 

same  phy,ieal  unpo.ibilities  aa'a^pZ  Jed 

by  he  .upposition  of  a  unive«al  deCT    If 

on  the  other  hand,  Egypt  wa.  not  oXlkel' 

hy  the  disaater,  what  becomes  of  Z    7 

stetement    of  the    hiKi;    i  P'"" 

ui,    01   ine    biblical   writers    that    all 

mankind,   save  Noah  and   his  f«n,-. 

2     ,   "P^'^"*'""  °f  Bishop  Ryle.     It^^„ 

should    begin    to    speculate    concerning    the 
ongin  of  the    great    diversity  of  ^uagt 
The  familiar  story  of  the  Tower  of  rTi" 
-pplied  to  such   primitive  ,ue:  ^  ^t 
answer   suited    to  the    compLension  "^f  ^ 

neighte  of  Olympus,   so  the  Semitic  legend 
told  o^  the  impious  act  by  which  *'       .^fs  of 
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men  sought  to  roiso  thcmBelvcR  to  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Ood,  and  erect  an  enduring  symbol 
of  human  unity  to  be  seen  from  every  side.' 
But,  obviously  it  is  vain  to  seek  at  such  a 
source  for  any  i  "ei  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
the  different  languages  of  mankind.  Indeed, 
so  far  is  it  firom  being  true  that  at  the  time  of 
the  '  confusion  of  tongues '  '  the  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,'  we 
possess,  says  Dr.  Driver,  inscriptions  dating 
from  periods  much  earlier  written  in  three 
distinct  languages.  Once  again,  therefore,  we 
conclude  that  the  early  naTatives  of  Genesis 
are  not  science  and  are  not  history.* 


II 

Thus  tax,  it  will  bo  observed,  our  results 
have  been  mainly  negative.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  ask :  if  these  things  are  so,  what  is 
the  true  character  of  these  Bible  stories,  what 
is  their  worth  to  us,  and,  above  all,  why  have 

1  On  the  subject  of  this  and  the  preceding  paragraphi 
the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  volumes  by  Ryle  and  Driver 
nuicb  have  already  been  naued,  and  to  the  relevant 
articles  in  Hastings'  Bible  Dictimary. 
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thoy  a  place  in  our  sacred  scriptures?  But 
before  seeking  foran  answer  to  these  questions, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  facts  which 
may  tend  to  relieve  the  apprehension  with 
which  some,  perhaps,  have  listened  to  the 
results  just  briefly  set  forth. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  these  statements  are  in  no 
sense  of  the  nature  of  concessions  extorted  by 
the  violence  of  unbelief  from  the  reluctant 
hands  of  faith.     They  are  believing  men  who 
say  these  things.     With  the    help    of  that 
science  of   literary  and    historical    eriticism 
which  ,8  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  the  intel- 
lectual   life  of   our    generation,    they    have 
examined  anew  this  ancient  Hebrew  litei    ure 
and  now  'This,'  they  say.  'is  what  the  Bible' 
reaUy  means ' ;  but  this  is  not  concession,  it  is 
interpretation.     Moreover,  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who   is  in  touch   with  the  best 
religious  literature  of  our  times  that  conclu- 
sions such  as  those  which  I  have  outlined 
above    are    accepted,   not    only  by    'higher 
cntica.'  but  by  men  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
Churches  for  their  exposition  and  defence  of 
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the  Christian  gospel.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  illustrations ;  I  content  myself  with 
two.  The  late  Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham  was, 
perhaps,  the  foremost  of  orthodox  evangelical 
English  theologians  during  the  last  century, 
and  this  is  how,  in  hia-Christian  Doctrine,  he 
speaks  of  the  stories  iii  the  early  part  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis :  they  are  not  ordinary  myths, 
he  says,  '  for  an  ordinary  myth  is  the  growth 
of  the  popular  imagination  uncontrolled  by 
divine  revelation.  But,'  he  goes  on,  'these 
stories  have  a  mythical  form.  They  may  have 
been  constructed  from  popular  myths  still  more 
ancient  than  themselves.  They  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  literature.  They  have  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  same  way.'  ^  From  Dr.  Dale 
I  turn  to  Dr.  Denney  of  Glasgow.  I  meet, 
by  the  way,  with  a  good  many  ministers 
who  find  Dr.  Denney's  theology  too  orthodox 
for  them ;  for  myself,  I  confess  I  find  it 
almost  wholly  satisfying.  Well,  here  is  Dr. 
Denney's  judgement  on  the  matter  before  us  : 
'  No  one,'  he  says,  '  who  knows  what  science 
or  history  is,  can  imagine  that  either  science 
>  F.  323.    (One  sentence  has  been  transposed.) 
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or  history  ia  to  be  found  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  The  plain  truth,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  hide  it,  is  that  we  do  not 
know  the  beginnings  of  man's  life,  of  his 
history,  of  his  sin ;  we  do  not  know  them 
historically,  on  historical  evidence,  and  we 
should  be  content  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
dark  till  science  throws  what  light  she  can 
upon  them.'  ^ 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed— and  this  is  the 
second  reassuring  fact  to  which  I  invite  your 
attention— that  our  uncertainty  about  the 
^arly  biblical  narratives  in  any  way  affects 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  genuinely  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  truth  is, 
as  Dr.  Denney  points  out,  there  is  a  stage 
through  which  the  human  mind  passes  in  all 
races,  a  stage  at  which,  long  before  it  is  capable 
of  science  or  history,  man  both  asks  and 
answers  questions  to  which  only  science  or 
history  can  give  the  true  answer.  That  stage 
we  call  the  mythological ;  we  know  that  other 
races  pass  through  it ;  why  should  it  surprise 
us  to  find  the  Hebrews  sharing  in  this  respect 
•  Studiti  tit  TKeelogy,  pp.  78-9. 


Ill 
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the  common  intellectual  lot  of  mankind  ?  '  But,' 
cries  some  timorous  soul,  '  if  some  part  of  my 
Bible  is  mythical,  how  do  I  know  that  any  of 
it  is  historical  ? '  To  which,  once  more,  the 
simple  answer  is,  we  must  use  our  common 
sense.  We  must  do  as  we  do,  for  example, 
when  we  are  reac'iug  English  history.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Green,  in  his  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  tells  us  that  few  of  the  many  stories  con- 
cerning the  good  King  Alfred  '  are  more  than 
mere  legends.'  Now  when  we  come  upon  a  say- 
ing like  that,  do  we  immediately  give  ourselves 
up  to  universal  scepticism  ?  Do  we  argue  that, 
unless  we  can  be  sure  of  Alfred  and  his  cakes, 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  anything,  not  even  the 
Spanish  Armada,  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
Of  course  we  do  not ;  we  know  that  there  are 
myths  and  we  know  that  there  is  history,  and 
we  refuse  to  allow  the  certainties  of  history, 
which  rest  upon  their  own  proper  evidence,  to 
be  in  any  wise  affected  by  the  uncertainties  of 
mythology.  And  the  same  common-sense 
method  of  judgement  which  we  apply  to  the 
history  of  England  we  must  apply  also  to  the 
history  of  Israel. 


Kl 
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III 

Now  let  us  return  to  take  up  the  questions 
which,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  stated  but  left 
unanswered:  what  is  the  true  character  of 
these  early  Bible  stories,  what  is  their  worth 
to  us,  and,  above  all,  why  have  they  a  place  in 
our  sacred  scriptures  1 

I  said  just  now  that  there  is  a  stage  at 
which,  long  before  he  is  capable  of  science  or 
history,  man  begins  to  ask  himself  questions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  life, 
and  human  society.  It  was  so  with  the 
Hebrews;  these  chapters  reveal  to  us  the 
working  of  the  Hebrew  mind  in  the  presence 
of  its  own  early  questionings  ;  they  embody 
in  popular  form  the  traditions  of  their  race 
concerning  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
Further,  it  is  no  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
these  traditions  were  not  the  peculiar  posses- 
sions of  the  Hebrew  people,  but  were  more  or 
less  common  to  the  whole  family  of  the 
Semitic  nations  to  which  Israel  belonged. 
Recent  discoveries  have  proved  that  the 
Babylonians    also    had  their    stories  of   the 
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Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Flood,  stories  so 
closely  resembling  in  many  details  the  narra- 
tives of  Genesis,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  can  be  independent  of  each  other. 
There  is  no  time  now  to  illustrate  these  strik- 
ing parallels— they  may  be  studied  in  any  good 
commentary— but  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
point  is  irresistible,  and  it  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  A.  B.  David- 
son : '  The  creation  and  the  flood  narratives,'  he 
says,  'are  not  the  inventions  or  imaginations 
of  Hebrew  writers ;  neither  are  they  what 
might  be  caUed  immediate  revelations  to  the 
minds  of  the  writers.  They  are  reproductions 
of  traditions  and  modes  of  thought  common  to 
a  large  division  of  the  human  race.  They  are 
part  of  the  heritage  of  thought  which  Israel 
brought  with  it  from  its  cradle  in  the  East.'  i 

1  BiiUcdl  and  Literary  Essay,.  In  Hastings'  Bible 
Dua,onary  (vol.  i,  p.  603)  will  be  found  a  diagram 
lUustrating  the  ordinary  conception  of  sn  ancient  Semite 
respecting  the  universe  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  a 
BtriUng  fact  that  the  writer  who  prepared  this  diagram 
(Rrof  Owen  C.  Whitehouse)  from  a  study  of  numerous 
Old  Testament  passages,  afteirwards  discovered  that  a 
German  scholar  liad  already  published  another  diagram 
almost  identical  in  character,  descripUve  of  the  universa 
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Such,  Stated  in  briefest  and  most  summary 
fashion,  seems  to  be  the  nature  and  origin  of 
these  ancient  narratives.  But,  as  you  will  see, 
our  most  urgent  question  still  remains  unan- 
swered. If  this  is  all  there  is  to  be  said  for 
these  early  chapters  of  the  Bible,  why  are  they 
there  at  all  ?  '  Why,'  some  one  may  bluntly 
ask,  *  should  we  any  longer  load  our  Bible  with 
this  antiquarian  lumber  ?  Why  not  throw  it 
over  without  more  ado,  and  let  the  book  begin 
with  chapter  twelve  and  the  call  of  Abraham  ? ' 
But  most  emphatically,  this  is  not  all  there  is 
to  be  said  for  these  early  narratives.  If  it 
were,  we  may  be  quite  sure  they  would  not  be 
in  our  Bible  to  trouble  us  to-day ;  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  would  have  made  short  work 
of  them  centuries  ago.  It  is  one  of  the  golden 
rules  of  all  criticism,  that  whatever  has  been 
long  respected  is  probably  respectable;  and  the 
very  fact  that  these  chapters  still  stand  where 
they  do— the  gateway  to  the  world's  greatest 
treasure-house  of  literature  and  religion  alike 
—ought  in  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  silence  the 

according  to  Babylonian  conceptions,  and  based  purely 
upon  the  data  of  the  cuneiform  intcriptions. 
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sorry  jests  with  which  so  often  dull  witlings 
have  assailed  them.  Why,  then,  while  frankly 
declaring  that  these  chapters  have  no  value  as 
science  or  history,  do  we  still  insist  that, 
nevertheless,  they  are  an  integral  part  of  that 
Word  which  God  has  given  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  His  children  on  earth  ? 

The  answer,  in  one  word,  is  their  supreme 
religious  worth.  Let  us  boldly  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  the  test  of  experience.  In 
so  fat  as  men  have  gone  to  these  chapters  for 
science  they  have  been  misled,  and  the  lessons 
thus  learned  have  had  subsequently  to  be 
unlearned ;  but  when  instead,  they  have  gone 
to  them  for  religion,  and  for  religion  only,  all 
future  teaching,  though  it  has  had  much  to 
add,  has  had  nothing  to  take  away.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact,  to  which  multitudes 
in  all  ages  have  set  their  seal,  that  these  old- 
world  stories  have  put  men  into  the  possession 
of  triiiiis  concerning  God,  to  the  power  and 
reality  of  which  all  experience  bears  witness. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Denney  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  man  who  cannot  hear  God  speaking 
to  him  in  the  story  of  the  Creation  and  the 
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Fall  will  never  hear  God's  voice  anj-where. 
It  is  not  possible  to  go  through  the?  arra- 
tives  in  detail ;  if  it  were  we  should  fina  that 
each  in  turn  would  yield  its  own  deposit  of 
abiding  truth.  Thus,  the  story  of  the  Creation 
sets  forth  the  sovereignty  of  the  Creator. 
That  is  its  great  theme.  'It  is  one  long, 
adoring  delineation  of  God  loving,  yearning, 
willing,  working  in  creation.  Its  interest  is 
not  in  the  work,  but  the  Worker.  Its  subject 
is  not  creation,  but  the  Creator.  What  it 
gives  us  is  not  a  world,  but  a  God.'  i  Closely 
linked  with  this  is  the  doctrine  of  man's  own 
inherent  dignity  and  greatness :  formed  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  he  is  thus  far  one 
with  the  rest  of  nature ;  made  in  the  likeness 
and  image  of  God,  he  is  lifted  immeasurably 
above  all  other  created  beings.  Then  in  the 
story  of  the  Fall  we  learn  how  by  sin  man 
is  deceived  and  God's  fair  handiwork  marred, 
and  the  garden  of  life  left  desolate.  'And 
sin' — and  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  story  of 
the  Flood — 'when  it  is  full  grown,  bringeth 
forth  death.'    And  it  is  for  the  sake  of  these 

'  Prof.  £lnulie,  D.D.,  p.  322. 
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great  religioua  truths— not  for  their  own  sakes 
—that  these  old-world  traditions  are  repro- 
duced by  the  writers  of  Scripture  ;  'in  order,' 
as  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  says,  •  that  those  who 
read  them  may  take  up  a  right  religious 
attitude  towards  the  world,  find  their  bear- 
ings,  as  it  were,  when  contemplating  creation, 
and  nature,  and  the  beginnings  of  human 
history." 

And,  further,  it  is  when  we  study  them 
from  this  point  of  view— the  religious  point 
of  view,  that  is — that  we  see  by  how  im- 
measurable a  height  these  narratives  are  cut 
off  from  the  old  Babylonian  cosmogonies  to 
which,  in  their  outer  framework,  they  are 
so  closely  akin.  Scholars  to-day  are  in 
the  habit,  very  naturally,  of  emphasizing  the 
striking  resemblances  which  exist  among 
the  members  of  that  family  of  traditions  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  biblical  narra- 
tives belong.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
complain,  for  the  resemblances  only  tend  to 
throw  into  sharper  relief  the  still  more  striking 
differences.  Let  any  one  who  has  read  a 
'  SibliccU  and  Littrary  Euayi,  p.  303. 
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translation  of  the  Assyrian  Creation  tablets, 
deciphered  in  the  seventies  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  imagine  what  it  would  mean  were  one 
to  substitute  that  for  the  sublime  chapter  with 
which  our  Bible  opens.  The  absurdities,  the 
grossness,  the  polytheism  of  the  one  find  no 
place  in  the  other ;  the  chaff  of  hurtful  error 
has  been  winnowed  away,  and  there  remains 
only  the  wholesome  grain  of  divine  truth. 
Just  as  Shakespeare  would  take  the  coarse, 
hempen  fibre  of  some  old  Italian  tale  or  Eng- 
lish chronicle,  and  with  magic  fingers  weave 
from  it  his  own  shining  cloth  of  gold,  so  did 
the  sacred  writers  transform  and  transfigure 
the  traditions  of  the  past  until,  though  not 
destroyed,  the  poor  earthly  raiments  of  Semitic 
thought  became  white  and  glistering,  'so  as 
no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.' 

To  some  minds,  howevar,  it  will  seem  a  thing 
incredible  that  God  should  make  use  of  myths 
in  making  known  His  will  to  mankind.  Dr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  for  example,  in  an  essay 
on  The  Church  and  the  Old  Testament — an 
essay  which,  mournful  reading  as  it  is,  may 
at  least  serve  one  useful  purpose,  in  pointing 
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out  ^ow  at  every  turn  the  literalUt  plays  mto 
the  hands  of  the  rationalist— takes  for  granted 
that,  of  course,  inspiration  can  have  no  con- 
cord with  myths,  that  if  you  admit  the  one 
you  must  rule  out  the  other.'    But  this  is  an 
entire  misconception,  and  no  one  can  know 
better  than  Dr.  Smith  that  the  contempt  with 
which  some  people  are  wont  to  look  down 
upon  myths  is   really  radically  unscientific. 
There  is,  as  a  Greek  historian  »  has  pointed  out, 
a  period  in  the  development  of  a  people's 
intoUectual  life  when    myths   constitute  its 
entire  mtellectual  stock;   they  are  the  sole 
literary  form  through  which  at  that  period 
the  mind  of  the  age  is  able  to  express  itself. 
Why,  then,  should  it  surprise  us  to  find  that 
Hebrew  literature  presents  another  iUustration 
of  a  practicaUy  universal  phenomenon  ?    And 
if,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  former  lecture 
probably  every  form  of  literary  composition 
known   to   the    Hebrews  was  utilized  as  a 
vehicle  of  divine  truth,  and  is  represented  in 

'  Gwsia  at  Ou  Riddl,  of  Exittmct,  p.  62 
Grote     The  words  are  quoted  both  in  L»x  Mundi 
p.  366.  and  in  Ottley".  Bi,t^  of  m  B,br^^  p.  21 
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the  Old  Testament,  why  should  not  the 
mythical  also  find  its  place  side  by  side  with 
the  rest?  And,  still  further.  'If  the  poems 
of  Homer  were  an  educational  force  in  ancient 
Greece,  why  should  it  be  deemed  incredible 
that  legends  of  primitive  history  and  idealized 
traditions  of  national  heroes,  only  inspired  by 
a  higher  and  purer  religious  spirit,  and  ex- 
emplifying not  the  conflicts  and  jealousies  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  but  the  purposes  and 
character  of  the  One  God,  and  His  dealings 
with  His  children,  should  exert  a  similar 
power  in  Israel,  and  should  be  incorporated 
by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  nation  as 
a  treasured  heirloom  in  their  sacred  books  ? '  i 


IV 

And  now,  if  you  have  followed  mo  through 
this  somewhat  lengthy  discussion,  you  will 
not  fail,  I  think,  to  appreciate  the  great  and 
immediate  advantages  which  are  secured  by 
adopting  the  standpoint  from  which  the  whole 
discussion  has  proceeded.  To  begin  with,  this 
'  Driver's  &<nmw,  p.  Uvii. 
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method  of  interpretation  makes  wholly  super- 
fluoua  and  irrelevant  those  unhappy  device* 
by  which  good  men  have  so  often  sought  to 
bridge  the  imaginary  gulf  which  divides  the 
conclusions  of  science  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
teachings  of  GenesU  on  the  other.   It  is  a  sight 
to  move  one  to  tears  to  see  a  devout  scientist 
like  Philip  Gosse,  unable  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  plain  testimony  of  the  rocks,  yet  resolved 
that  geology  should  not  get  the  better  of 
Genesis,  and    in   his  despair  hazarding  the 
suggestion  that  when,  six  thousand  years  ago, 
the  world  came  from  the  Creator's  hands,  the 
fossils  lay  ready-made  in  the  strata  of  the 
rocks  n    It  is  perhaps  not  wise  to  prophesy 
in  these  matters,  and  yet  it  seems  sate  to  say 
that  we  shall  never  again  see  a  champion  of 
the  Church  like  Mr.  Gladstone  defending  the 
Bible  with  the  rusty  weapons  with  which  he 
fought  his  famous  duel  with  Professor  Huxley. 
Gladstone  was  a  prince  of  controversialists,  but 
his  defenceless  position  left  him  at  the  mercy 
of  his  wily  foe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  interpretation 
'  See  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  Fathtr  and  Son,  p.  114. 
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of  the  Old  Testement  comj.lotely  cut«  away 
the  grouiKl  from  under  the  feet  of  the  HcofFer. 
It  »  a  signifioant  f.ict  that  neither  Charles 
Brsdlaugh  in  England,  nor  Colonel  IngersoU 
m  America,  has  had  any  successor.  Again,  it 
18  safe  to  predict  they  never  will.  And  why  « 
Because  our  changed  methoils  of  interpre- 
tation have  robbed  them  of  the  miserable 
wares  which  formed  their  whole  stock-in- 
trade. 

Nor  is   this  all.     Read   in  the  new   light 
which  modem  scholarship  has  given  us,  the 
Book  of  Genesis  will  be  no  more  a  burden  to 
the  young,  thoughtful,  sensitive  mind.     The 
student  at  the  university  will  no  longer  torture 
himself  with  the  fear  that  through  loyalty  to 
truth  he  may  become  recreant  to  his  father's 
faith.     Uenceforth  we  may  say  to  him,  boldly 
and    with   good   conscience:    'Welcome    all 
truth  as  God's  truth ;  be  sure  that,  since  God 
18  one,  what  He  has  taught  in  one  place  can 
never   contradict    what    He    has    taught  in 
another.'    This  is  the  service  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  biblical  criticism  is  doing 
for  the  modern  mind  ;  it  is  helping  us  to  see 
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how    this  which   we    feel    must   be  true  is 
really  so. 

Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  we  are 
learning  with  a  new  emphasis  that  the  great 
message  of  Genesis,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
!  Bible,  is — God.  As  long  as  we  busied  our- 
selves among  the  little  by-paths  of  the  Bible, 
there  was  a  danger  that  we  might  miss  the 
broad  highway ;  as  long  as  we  thought  of  it 
as  a  kind  of  '  luquire-within-upon- Every- 
thing,' it  was  always  easy  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  distracted  by  the  merely  curious  and 
trifling.  The  Bible  is,  indeed,  a  manifold 
book,  as  wide  in  its  outlook  as  human  life; 
}  but  its  supreme  message,  first,  last,  every- 
^  where,  is  God,  God,  always  God.  And  just  as 
men  cut  down  the  trees  to  let  in  the  sunlight, 
so  the  strong  hands  of  scholarship,  which  is 
God's  servant  and  ours,  are  clearing  away  the 
thick  undergrowths  of  human  tradition,  that 
henceforth,  when  we  lift  up  our  eyes,  we  may 
see  nothing  and  no  one  save  God  only. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  book  of  the  Bible 
which  has  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
its  readers  aa  the  Book  of  Jonah.     Brief  as  it 
is,  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
It  touches  the  high-water  mark  of  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation.     To  those  whose  eyes  have 
not  yet  been  opened  to  its  real  greatness  this 
may  seem   a  hard  saying;   yet  nothing  has 
impressed  mo  more  in  reading  about  it  than 
the   unanimity  with   which   biblical  scholars 
accept  and  confirm  this  judgement  regarding 
the  book.     'The  truth  which  we  find  in  the 
Book  of  Jonah,'  says  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith, 
'is  as  full  and  fresh  a  revelation  of  God's  will 
as  prophecy  anywhere  achieves.'  i     ■  The  Book 
of  Jonah,'  says  Dr.  Dale,  'is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful   books    of   the    Old    Testament.' » 
'  Book  of  the  Twelve  Propheta,  vol.  ii,  p.  494. 
'  Expositor,  fourth  series,  vol.  vj,  p.  1. 
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'  In  some  ways,'  says  Professor  McFadycn,  '  it 
is  the  greatest  in  the  Old  Testament.'  >  '  In 
no  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,'  says 
Bleek,  'is  the  all-embracing  fatherly  love  of 
God  which  has  no  respect  for  persons  or 
nations,  but  is  moved  to  mercy  on  all  who 
turn  to  Him,  exhibited  with  equal  impressive- 
ness,  or  in  a  manner  so  nearly  approaching 
the  spirit  of  Christianity." '  Most  striking  of 
all,  perhaps,  i:.  the  testimony  of  Professor 
C.  H.  Cornill,  jf  Konigsberg  :  '  I  have  read  the 
Book  of  Jonah,"  he  says,  '  at  least  a  hundred 
times,  and  I  will  publicly  avow,  for  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  weakness,  that  I  cannot  even 
now  take  up  this  marvellous  book,  nay,  nor 
even  speak  of  it,  without  tears  rising  to  my 
eyes,  or  my  heart  beating  higher.  This 
apparently  trivial  book  is  one  of  the  deepest 
and  grandest  that  was  ever  written,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  to  every  one  who  approaches 
it,  "  Take  off  thy  shoes,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  ia  holy  ground."  '  •' 

'  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  196. 
"  Quoted  in  Driver's  Introduction,  p.  303. 
^  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  170. 
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And  yet  one  has  to  confess  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  the  story  of  Jonah  is  for  most  people 
only  a  subject  for  merriment.  For  flippant 
scoffers,  like  Colonel  Ingersoll,  Balaam's  ass 
and  Jonah's  whale  form  a  large  part  of  their 
working  capital.  Even  a  man  like  Professor 
Huxley,  who  ought  to  know  better,  must  have 
his  Sony  jest  at  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
Jonah's  'anticipatory  experience  of  submarine 
navigation."  And  what  is  strangest  of  all, 
even  Christian  men  and  women,  to  whom  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  seem  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  find  anything  else  in  this  book 
save  a  gigantic  difficulty  over  or  round  which 
they  must  get  as  best  they  can.  'This,'  as 
some  one  has  well  said,  '  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
Book  of  Jonah,  that  a  book  which  is  made  the 
means  of  one  of  the  most  sublime  revelations 
of  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
known  to  most  only  for  its  connexion  with  a 
whale.'  2 

Our  failure  to  appreciate  the  book  is  due,  of 
course,  to  our  failure  rightly  to  understand  it. 

'  Sciatce  and  Hebrew  Tradition,  p.  237, 

'^  Quoted  by  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  p.  429. 
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The  miserable  literalism  which  will  persist  in 
reading  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  as  if  it  were 
prose  has  ended  here,  as  it  always  ends,  in 
adding  new  burdens  to  belief  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  making  sport  for  the  unbelieving 
Philistines.  Our  first  aim,  therefore,  must  be 
to  learn  how  the  book  is  to  be  interpreted. 


h 


I 

When  we  are  seeking  the  interpretation 
of  a  book,  whether  a  book  of  the  Bible  or  any 
other  book,  one  of  our  first  questions  must  be: 
to  what  class  of  literature  does  the  book 
belong?  For,  obviously,  if  we  apply  to  a 
work  of  poetry  the  canons  of  interpretation 
which  are  Vidid  only  for  a  work  of  history  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  misunderstanding  and 
confusion.  Now,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  lecture,^  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  services  which  modern  scholarship  has 
rendered  the  student  of  the  Bible  has  been  its 
demonstration  of  the  great  variety  of  literary 
form  of  which  the  sacred  writers  make  use ; 
'  See  p.  19. 
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with  this  result,  that  we  now  know  that  there 
is  in  the  Bible  less  prose  and  more  poetry,  less 
history  and  more  allegory  or  parable,  than  we 
once  thought.     It  may  take  some  time  for 
some  of   us    to  readjust    ourselves    to    the 
changed  point  of  view,   but  if  we   will  be 
patient  with  ourselves,  if  we  will  sternly  refuse 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  pushed  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  by  foolish  persona  who  tell  us 
that  to  surrender  the  historical  character  of 
any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  sur- 
render the  worth  of  the  whole,  we  shall  find, 
when  the  readjustment  has  been  made,  that 
while  we  have   lost  nothing,   we  have  been 
relieved  of  many  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
for  so  long  the  mind  of  the  Church  has  been 
burdened. 

To  what  class  of  literature,  then,  does  the 
Book  of  Jonah  belong  ?  Suppose  the  question 
were  asked  concerning  some  other,  non-biblical, 
writing,  how  should  we  set  about  answering 
it  ?  By  an  examination  of  the  writing  itself. 
The  work  might  be  anonymous;  the  author 
might  nowhere  have  stated  in  so  many  words 
that  what  he  had  written  was  prose  or  poetry, 
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history  or  romance ;    and  yet  even  in  the 
absence  of  such  information  we  should  con- 
fidently expect  that  the   work  itself  would 
furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  with- 
out difficulty  to  classify  it.    We  are  constantly, 
and  often  unconsciously,  making  such  classifi- 
cations for  ourselves.     For  example,  the  story 
of  the   terrible  massacre  by  Indians  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  William  Henry,  during  the 
long  struggle  between  England  and  France  in 
North    America,   has  been   told   by   Francis 
Parkman  in  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  and  by 
Fenimore  Cooper  in  his  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  former  work  we  call  a  history,  the  latter  an 
historical  romance.     Why  ?    There  is  nothing 
on  the  title-page  of  either  book  to  warrant  us 
in  making  such  a  distinction.     We  make  it, 
confidently  and  correctly,  because  in  each  case 
the  character  of  the  contents  reveals  the  class 
of  literature  to  which  each  belongs.     And  in 
the  same  self-evidencing   way  the   Book  of 
Jonah  declares  itself  to   be  not  history  but 
parable ;  its  author  is  not  a  recorder,  he  is  a 
romancer  ;  he  is  not  writing  history,  he  is  tell- 
ing a  tale.    That  there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel 
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named  Jonah,  tho  son  of  Amittai,  wc  know 
from  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  (xiv.  25) ; 
thus  far  wc  are  upon  firm  historical  ground- 
unfortunately,  it  is  no  more  than  a  foothold 
that  the  historian  gives  us,  for  his  record  is 
limited   to  a  single  verse— but   the   hook  of 
Jonah  (which  is  his  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  about  him,  not  by  him)  belongs  plainly  to 
the  realm  of  imagination,  not  of  actual  histori- 
cal fact.     The  abrupt  termination  of  the  story 
as  soon  as  the  moral  is  reached ;  the  absence 
from  it  of  the  kind  of  details  that  we  shoulc" 
naturally  look  for  in  an  historical  narrative ; 
the  extreme  improbability  of  such  a  city  as 
Nineveh  renouncing  its  idols  with  such  sud- 
denness and  completeness  ; '  the  incidents  of 
the  tempest  and  the  gourd — do  not  all  these 
things,  apart  altogether  from  the  story  of  the 
great  fish,  suggest  that  it  is  the  imaginative 
discourse  of  a  prophet  with  which  we  have  to 
do  rather  than  the  narrative  of  an  historian  1 

'  '  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Dr.  Driver, '  that  the  con- 
version of  Nineveh,  if  it  took  place  upon  the  scale 
described,  should  have  produced  so  httle  permanent 
effect ;  for  the  Assyrians  are  uniformly  represented  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  idolaters '  (Introduction,  p.  303). 
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It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
to  find  that  the  place  assigned  to  this  book  is 
not  with  the  histories  but  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Bible. 

'  Then,'  some  one  will  ask,  '  is  the  Book  of 
Jonah  not  true  ? '    But  what  do  you  mean  by 
*  true  •  ?     If  you  mean  historicaUy  true,  the 
answer  is:  No,  it  is  not,  and  it  was  never 
meant  to  be,  and  when  we  so  read  it  we  ore 
misinterpreting  the  writer's  own  evident  in- 
tention.    But  is  there  no  kind  of  truth  save 
historical  truth  ?    Is  Tite  Fihjnm's  Progress 
tn.    ?    Again   we  must  ask,    what  does  the 
question  mean  ?     If  it  means,  did  there  once 
live  a  man  whose  name  was  Christian,  who 
dwelt  in  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  fell  into 
the    Slough    of   Despond,  and  fought  with 
Apollyon  in   the   Valley  of  the   Shadow   of 
Death,  all  of  which  places  you  may  find  on  a 
map  1— if  this  is  what  the  question  means, 
then,  of  course,  Tlie  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  not 
true  ;  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul's  experience 
in  ita  quest  for  light  and  peace,  it  is  true, 
eternally  true.     Is   the   parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  true  ?    If  you  go  to  Palestine  your 
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dragomHii  will  show  you  the  houw  where  the 
Good  Samaritan  lived!    But  does  any  ono 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  worth  of  the 
p.>rablo  for  us  to-day  depends   in   any   wise 
upon  wliether  or  not  there  once  lived  some 
man  of  Samaria  who  did  the  things  of  which  our 
Lord  speaks?     And  as  we  interpret  Christ's 
parable  or  Bunyan's  allegory,  so  must  we  learn 
to  interpret  the  Book  of  Jonah.     Truth  in  the 
sense  of  literal  historical  fact  it  does  not  con- 
tain ;  but  spiritual  truth,  truth  concerning  the 
mmd  and  heart  of  God,  truth  precious  and 
eternal,  there  is  in  it  for  us  all,  and  it  is  '  truth 
embodied  in  a  tale.' 

I  come  now  to  what  is  felt  by  many  to  be 
the  crux  of  the  whole  difficulty  :  I  mean,  of 
course,  our  Lord's  reference  to  the  story'  of 
Jonah.  If  this  book  had  stood  alone,  if  there 
had  been  no  reference  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  Christ  had  not  said  :  'As  Jonah  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the 
whale;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,'  i 

'  Matt.  xii.  40.    In  the  parallel  passage  (Luke  xi.  30) 
there  IS  no  reference  to  the  three  days  in  the  whale's 
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the  method  of  iiitcr|iietation  suggcated  above, 

cvcu  if  it  had  not  seemed  the  most  natural 

and  obvious,  could   at  least   have  presented 

no  serious  difficulty.     But  our  Lord's  words, 

which   I   have  just  quoted,  have  seemed  to 

many  to  leave  us  no  option  in  the  matter; 

they  put,  to  it  is  aflirmed,  the  stamp  of  divine 

authority  on  the   record,  they  guarantee  its 

actual  historical  character.     Indeed,  there  are 

not  a  few  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  plainly 

that  to  deny  such  a  chiiraeter  to  the  story  is 

to  deny  the  authority  of  our  Lord  as  a  divine 

teacher.     Dr.  Puscy,  for  example,  in  his  great 

commentary   on   the    Minor   Prophets,   says, 

'Our  Lord  says,  "Jonah  toas  three  days  and 

three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,"  and  no  one 

who  really  believes  in  Him  dare  think  he  was 

not.'  1     Thirty  years  later  a  similar  statement 

was  made  by  Canon  Liddon  from  the  pulpit  of 

belly,  and  some  Bcholars— including  Professor  Sanday 
{Bamptm  Lectures,  p.  433)— incline  to  the  view  that  the 
words  in  Matthew  formed  no  part  of  tiie  original  saying, 
but  were  added  by  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  I  have 
thought  it  best,  however,  to  discuss  the  question  on  the 
supposition  of  their  genuineness. 
'  p.  267. 
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St.    PauJ'8    Cuthclral.'     Still   more   receutly. 
during  a  missiou  conducted  in  Ediuburgh  by 
a  well-known  Americanevangelist,  the  mwsiouer 
stated  m  response  to  «  question,  that  the  story 
of  Jonah  and  the  story  of  the  RcHNwction 
mu«t  stand    or   fall   tosethcr;    if  the  one  is 
ailegory,  ,t  is  impossible,  ho  said,  to  maintain 
that  the  other  is  history.     And  after  these 
comes  a  man  like  Professor  Huxley,  who  be- 
lieves neither  in  Jonah  nor  in  Jesus,  and  ho 
slaps  our  ultra-orthodox  friends  on  the  I«ck  ■ 
'  You're  the  men  for  me,'  he  says,  '  that's  the 
way  to   interpret   Scripture  -  none  of  your 
higher-critical  nonsense;   of  .oursc  you   are 
nght ;  of  course  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  history 
and  if  you  don't  believe  in  that  fish  story  ,.(' 
course  you  can't  believe  in  the  Kesuncctioii  of 
Christ  either.'  '^    And  as  the  Professor  does  not 

Jd  n^L'h!^"''  """"'"'/*•  »'"•«*  o/tAe  Old  TuU,m,nt, 
and  preached  on  December  8,  1889 

Hu,]ey  .  but  mme.     Any  one  who  will  read  hi»  es»y, 

(l^"     ,  V^"  ^'»'«'"">''  "'"LighU  of  Science - 
(Say,  and  HOrew  Traditio,,,  pp.  201-38),  may  judge 


! 
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believe  in  the  Resurrection,  he  is  only  too 
thankful  to  find  he  can  get  men  like  Pueey  and 
Liddon  and  our  American  evangelist  to  join 
him  in  throwing  another  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  those  of  us  who  do.  How  much  longer,  one 
wonders,  is  this  kind  of  thing  to  last  ?  How 
much  longer  will  our  friends  the  literalists  be 
content  to  fetch  and  carry  for  the  Goliaths  of 
rationalism  1  Does  it  never  make  them  uneasy 
when  they  see  that  it  is  they  who  provide  the 
grist  for  the  sceptic's  mill,  that  it  is  out  of 
their  arguments  and  their  interpretations  that 
some  of  faith's  most  inveterate  foes  are  forging 
their  deadliest  weapons  against  the  religion  of 
Christ  ? 

The  counsels  of  logic  and  the  practical 
experiences  of  life  alike  warn  us  of  the  peril 
that  lurks  in  the  use  of  the  dilemma.  In  the 
'all-or-nothing'  form  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
urged  by  religious  teachers,  it  can  hardly  be  too 
severely  discouraged.  To  make  Christianity 
answer  with  its  life  for  the  historical  character 
of  everything  that  is  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  most  fatal  unwisdom.  Even 
were  the  case  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
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Book  of  Jonah  a  hundred  times  stronger  than  it 
18  we  should  sti."  have  no  right,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  to  seek  to  push  an  objector  into  a 
corner  from  which  his  only  way  of  escape  is  by 
a  denial  of  the  Christian  faith.     To  argue  as 
Dr  Pusey  does  is  to  do  to  souls  that  are  in 
doubt  the  most  cruel  disservice.     The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Book  of  Jonah  is  really  a  literary 
question,  to  be  determined  by  the   ordinary 
laws  that  apply  in  such  matters,  and  we  must 
steadfastly  refuse  to  aJlow  it  to  be  exalted  into 
a  question  of  faith. 

'  But,'  it  is  urged. '  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 
In  th.8  case  it  is  Christ  who  is  responsible  for 
the  dilemma.     We  might  have  been  content  to 
let  the  question  remain  an  open  one ;  but  His 
words  force  us  to  a  decision:   either  Jonah's 
story  is  true,  or  Christ  is  mistaken. '     But  here 
wo,  the  argument  is  false,  and  for  the  usual' 
reason:    the   familiar   ' eith^r-or'   does  not 
mclude  all  the  possible  alternatives.     Whv  did 
our  Lord  refer  to  Jonah  ?    For  the  purpose  of 
Illustration.      But  will  not  allegory  serve  the 
purpose   of  illustration   equally    as    well    hs 
history  ?    In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke't. 
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Gospel  I  read  that  Jesus  said,  '  There  was  a 
certain  rich  man,  and  he  was  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  faring  sumptuously  every  day : 
and  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus  was  laid 
at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed 
with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table.'  The  statement  is  very  definite,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Christ  is  not 
narrating  an  actual  history.  But  if  a  preacher 
were  to  choose  these  words  for  a  text,  and 
were  to  begin  by  saying  that  obviously  this 
was  not  history  but  parable,  would  any  one 
be  so  foolish  as  to  insist  that  only  a  literal 
interpretation  would  save  Christ's  credit  for 
truthfulness  ?  Preachers  frequently  illustrate 
their  sermons  by  allusions  to  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  they  tell  what  befell  Christian  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  how 
Faithful  was  done  to  death  in  Vanity  Fair,  how 
Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth  went  down  to  the  river- 
side. But  when  they  thus  speak  do  they 
thereby  commit  themselves  to  the  historical 
reality  of  Christian,  and  Faithful,  and  Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth?  I  notice  that  Professor 
Huxley  himself,  in  one  of  his  delightful  Lay 
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Sermom^     makes    a    reference     to    Words- 
worth'sPeterBcU.-.Idonotsuppos^'he 

wntes    'that  the  dead  soul  of  Pete'r' £11  oJ 
wiiom  the  great  poet  of  nature  writes- 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 

A  yeUow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  wag  nothing  more, 

would  have  been  a  whit  roused  from  his 
apathy  by  the  information  that  the  prLose 
:::  ^-f '^do-us  E.ogen.  wi.h  a  mono^e^ 
ous  corol     and  central  placentation.'     Now 

whaw  la  an,  o,e  think  if,  with  these  word; 
^fore  me,  I  were  gravely  to  argue  that  they 

I  ve  us  no  alternative  but  to  admit  either  thi 
historical  reality  of  Petei  Bell  or  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  Professor  Huxley  ?    The  fact  is 

ofcoue  anaiamalmostimed^fhave' 
spent  so  long  ,n  expounding  the  obvious-that 
this  way  of  speaking,  for  the  purpose  of 
lustration,  of  imaginary  charaeters'asTthey 
we.  historical,  is  common  to  us  all.  Z 
Chnst  s  reference  to  Jonah  He  is  but  employing 
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one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  human 
speech ;  uor  is  there  in  anything  that  He  says 
one  word  that  can  fetter  the  Bible  student 
to-day  in  his  efiFort  to  discover,  by  every  means 
within  his  power,  in  what  sense  this  ancient 
narrative  is  to  be  interpreted. 


D 


II 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  task. 
Assuming  that  we  have  secured  right  of  way 
for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  we  have  still  to  ask:  What  is  its 
meaning?  What  did  the  writer  intend  to 
teach  by  it  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  must  briefly 
recall  the  divine  purpose  concerning  Israel, 
and  the  actual  course  of  Israel's  history.  '  You 
only,'  God  said,  'have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth.'  But  why?  Not  for 
their  own  sakes  simply,  but  that  they  might 
be  God's  messengers  to  all  mankind,  that 
through  them  might  flow  to  all  the  nations 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Israel's 
election  was  an  election  to  privilege,  only  that 
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it  might  be  an  election  to  service.     '  I  will 
bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great'— so  ran 
the  ancient  promise  to  Abraham— 'and  in  thee 
shall  all  tue  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.' 
This  was  the  divine  purpose— to  fit  the  few  for 
the  salvation  of  the  many.     And  some  at  least 
there  were  who  did  not  fail  to  read  aright  the 
true  significance  of  their  nation's  calling.    But 
for  the  most  part— and  this  was  the  tragedy 
of  Israel's   history— the    people's    eyes   were 
holden  that  they  could  not  see  it.     '  Us  only 
hath  God  known  of  all   the  families  of  the 
earth  '—of  that  they  were  sure ;   of  that  they 
made  their  boast  all  the  day  long.     But  of  the 
duty  which  was  the  other  half  of  their  privilege 
they  thought  nothing.     God  was  their  God 
and  theirs  alone  ;  if  He  had  any  dealings  with 
the  nations  around  it  was  only  in  the  way  of 
judgement    Then  came  the  tremendous  experi- 
ence of  the  ExOe,  when  Israel  was 

Heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  hissing  baths  of  tears. 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use. 

But  not  all  the  sorrows  of  exile,  nor  even  the 
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teaching  of  the  great  unknown  prophet  of 
those  days  (Isa.  xl.-kvi.),  availed  to  bring 
home  to  Israel  God's  purpose  to  the  nations 
through  it.  And  to  the  strength  of  its  stub- 
bom  exclnsiveness  there  was  added  the  fire  of 
its  passion  for  vengeance  upon  the  peoples 
that  knew  not  God  and  that  had  lifted  up 
their  hands  against  His  chosen. 

Such  was  the  prevailing  national  temper 
when  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  took  up 
his  pen  to  write;  and  it  was  against  this 
temper  that  his  book  was  a  protest.  Why  he 
should  have  chosen  Jonah  as  the  figure  around 
which  to  weave  his  little  parable  we  do  not 
know;'  but  this  is  of  no  consequence;  the 
essential  fact  to  grasp  is  that,  under  cover  of 
this  ancient  prophet's  imaginary  experiences, 
he  is  uttering  a  rebuke  against  the  narrowness 
of  Israel's  outlook.  To  him  had  been  granted 
a  larger  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God  with 
men,  and  the  single  purpose  of  his  writing  was 
to  urge  the  truth  which  he  had  seen  upon  the 
prejudiced  and  reluctant  minds  of  his  people. 

^'^  See  Dr.  0.  A.  Smith'B  Book  of  the  Timlvt,  vol.  ii,  p. 
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Jonah  fleeing  from  Nineveh  and  duty  is  a 
picture  of  Israel's  long  unwillingness  to  fulfil 
her  divine  mission  to  the  heathen.  The 
disasters  that  overtook  the  faithless  fugitive 
are  a  symbol  of  what  the  faithless  people  had 
endured  at  the  hands  of  their  cruel  oppressors. 
And  just  as  even  the  prophet's  deliverance  had 
left  him  still  reluctant  and  unconvinced,  still 
unwilling  to  believe  that  to  the  Gentiles  God 
had  granted  repentance  unto  life,  so  neither 
the  gloom  of  the  Babylonian  prison-house,  nor 
the  gladness  of  a  restored  Zion,  had  availed  to 
quicken  in  Israel's  dull  heart  and  brain  the 
larger  thoughts  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

When  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  sought  for  along  this  line,  it  becomes 
obvious  at  once  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
so  often  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  commentators 
simply  cease  to  exist.  We  know  now  that  in 
the  story  of  the  great  fish  our  author  was 
thinking  not  of  the  fate  of  an  individual  but 
of  a  nation ;  it  is  his  pictorial  way  of  describ- 
ing the  lot  which  Israel  suflfered  at  the  hands 
of  her  Babylonian  captors ;  so  that  we  are  no 
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longer  under    the  humiliating  neeessitj,   in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  collecting  doubtful  stories  of  sailors 
swallowed  by  sharks  and  afterwards  vomited 
out  alive.     It  is,  of  course,  still  open  to  the 
hypercritical  to  argue  that  the  use  of  such  a 
figure,  so  clumsy  and  grotesque,  is  an  offence 
at,ainst  good  taste.     But  this  is  an  objection 
of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  treat  it  seriously.     It  may, 
however,  be  pointed  out,  iu  the  first  place! 
that,  it   is   manifestly  unjust   to  apply   our 
modern  standards  of  literary  taste  to  an  ancient 
Hebrew   writing;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that,  unnatural  and  uncouth  a^  the  prophet's 
imagery  may  seem  to  us,  it  was  not  so  to  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as    Professor   Robertuon    Smith   points   out,' 
the  figure  of  the  leviathan,  or  great  fish,  is  the 
usual  figure  for  the  worid-power  oppressing 
the   Church.      'One    prophet   explicitly  de- 
scribes the  Exile  of  Israel  as  the  swallowing  of 
the  nation  by  the  monster,  the  Babylonian 
tyrant,  whom  God  forces  at  last  to  disgorge 
'  See  Note  at  the  end  of  thia  lecture, 
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Its  prey.    Israel  says:  "Nebuchadrezzar  ihe 
king  of  Babylon  hath  devoured  me  and  crushed 
me— he  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  the  Dragon, 
filling  his  belly;  from  my  delights  ho  hath 
cast  me  out."    But  Jehovah  replies :  "  I  will 
punish  Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  out  of 
his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  swallowed."" 
But    whatever  may  be    our   judgement  on 
what  Ls,  after  all,  a  mere  matter  of  literary 
form,  no  detail  of  this  kind  should  be  suffered 
to  hide  from  us  the  divine  meaning  of  this 
wonderful  book.     What  should  we  think  of  a 
student  of  art  who  could  make  merry  over  the 
rude  frescoes  of  early  Christian  painters  and 
yet  miss  the  soul  of  truth  which  shines  through 
and  transfigures  the  clumsiest  design  of  the 
artist?    John  Bunyan,  we  all  know,  is  one  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  world  of  letters;  but 
Bunyan's  imagery  wears  at  times,  it  must  be 
■•Imitted,  a  very  odd  look.     Thus,  for  example, 
he  tells  us  how  one  of  his  pilgrims,  turning 
out  of  the  right  way,  was  'led  into  a  wide 
Jield  full    of  dark    mountains,    where    he 
stumbled  and  fell  and  rose  no  more.'    Bunyan, 
'  Book  <tf  the  Twdve,  vol.  ii,  p.  825. 
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it  mast  bo  remembered,  was  bom  among  the 
flat  fields  of  Bedfordshire;  probably  he  had 
never  seen  a  mountain  in  his  life,  and  had 
little  idea  what  one  was  liko.|  Again,  what 
should  wo  think  of  a  student  of  literature 
who,  when  others  spoke  of  the  greatness  of 
Buuyan,  could  only  laugh  at  the  '  wide  field 
full  of  dark  mountains '  ?  But  in  what  better 
case  are  we,  with  our  paltry  jests  about  Jonah's 
whale,  while  yet  we  remain  blind  and  deaf  to 
the  divine  gospel  which  through  this  book  is 
revealed  to  us  ? 

And  what  is  that  gospel?  In  a  word  it 
is  this :  that  God  cares  for  the  sinners  of 
Nineveh  as  well  as  for  the  saints  of  Jerusalem  ; 
that  little  children  and  even  dumb  cattle 
are  dear  to  Him  ;  that  His  tende)  uercies  are 
over  all  His  works. 

There's  a  widenees  in  Ood's  mercy 
Like  the  widenew  of  the  sea. 


1 


Let  me  again  read  the  words  with  which  the 
book  closes,  and  which  are  the  sum  of  all  its 
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See  note  in  Venables'  edition  of  Banyan,  published 
by  the  CUrendon  Freu,  p.  446, 
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unknown  author  has  to  tench  us:  'And  God 
•aid  to  Jonah,  Docst  thou  well  to  bo  angry 
for  the  gourd  ?    And  he  said.  I  do  well  to  be 
angry,  even  unto  death.     And  the  Lord  said, 
Thou   hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for  the 
which  thou  hast  not  laboured,  neither  madest 
It  grow;  which  came  up  in  a  night  and  per- 
ished in  a  night;  and  should  not  I  have  pity 
on  Nineveh,   that  great  city;    wherein  are 
more  than  sixscore  thousand    persons    that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left    hand;    and    also    much   cattle?' 
Where  in  all  the  Old  Testament  is  there  so 
moving  a  parable  of  the  love  of  God  ?    Is  not 
this  the  very  tone  and  temper  of  Jesus  Him- 
self?    'Out  there,  beyond  the  Covenant,  in 
the  great  world  lying  in  darkness  '—this  was 
the  truth  our  author  told  into  the  prejudiced 
faces  of  his  people—'  there  live,  not  beings 
created  for  ignorance  and  hostility  to   God, 
elect  for  destruction,  but  men  with  consciences 
and  hearts,  able  to  turn  at  His  Word,  and  to 
hope  in  His  Mercy— that  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  the  high  places  of 
unrighteousness.  Word  and  Mercy  work  just 
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aa  thoy  do  within  the  Covenant.' '  And  m> 
thid  little  book,  which  to  some  of  uh,  perhaps, 
has  seemed  little  more  than  a  ntrange  fairy- 
talc,  or  a  riddle  of  which  we  had  lost  the  key, 
'  opens  out  like  an  exquisite  rose  till  wc  find  in 
the  heart  of  it  the  glowing  crimson  of  the  love 
of  God." 

And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  begin  t-o  under- 
stand an'l  t'j  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  writers  whoso  words  I  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Icnture.  When  first  I  read 
them  they  may  have  sounded  to  some  like  the 
language  of  hyperbole  or  even  of  hysteria  ; 
now,  I  hope,  we  are  beginning  to  see  in  them 
the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  For,  indeed, 
It »«  the  truth  that  no  book  comes  nearer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  than  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  It  is  a  witness  to  the  catholicity  of 
divine  grace  ;  it  is  the  Old  Testament  counter- 
part to  •  God  so  loved  the  world.'  As  Dean 
Stanley  says,  Jonuh  was  the  first  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  ;  *  and  in  tliose  days  of  missionary 

>  Dr.  O.  A.  Smith,  in  loco,  p.  D33. 

'  6W«  Lantern  lieareri :  tlit  Story  qf  tlit  PropheU  of 
Itrael  for  Youmj  People,  by  R.  C.  Gillie,  p.  421. 

'  Hittary  qftU  Jewiih  Church,  Lecture  xxriii, 
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WO   may  thcrisb  tho   hope  that  the 
rstumliiig  niid  worse  from  which  in 


lire   now 


revival 

misuuch 

tho    pout    thi.s    book    Iins   suffered 

ot  an  end,  and  thiit  at  Inst  this  Old    J .;  •  i- 

meat    pica   for    Missions    will    come    to   ita 

own. 

It  is  teaching  so  lofty  and  noUc  api  this  book 
contains  wliich  makes  one  so  wholly  impatient 
of  tho  wild  and  foolish  tilings  which  even 
intelligent  people  still  sometimes  suffer  them- 
selves to  speak  conccruing  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Take  tiiis,  for  example,  from  tho 
pen  of  one  of  our  most  accomplished  living 
writers  :  '  I  tliought,'  ho  says,  '  of  tho  terrible 
God  of  my  childish  days.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  wo  used  to  read,  lie  seemed  to  be 
always  doing  fierce,  harsh,  furious  things  ;  Ho 
was  silent,  invisible,  severe,  listening  round 
comers,  staring  at  one  in  the  darkness,  always 
ready  to  disapprove  and  to  punish,  only 
thinking  that  one  was  well  employed  when 
one  was  attending  dreary  services  or  read- 
ing the  Bible.' '  Beally  ?  One  wonders  in 
what  Bible  he  had  read.  Was  there  no  Book 
'  A.  V.  Beuson'B  T/te  Gale  of  Death,  p.  214. 
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of  Jonah  in  it  ?  Did  ho  never  read  of 
Jehovah's  pity  for  little  chUdren  and  dumb 
cattle  ? 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  many  of  us, 
Christians  though  we  are,  who  still   lag  far 
behind  the  gospel  of  this  book  in  our  thoughts 
of  God  and  man.     With  what  a  fine  contempt 
do  we  of  the  English-speaking  race  sometimes 
look  down  upon  the  rest  of  mankind !    That 
God  should  be  concerned  about  what  happens 
to    us    Britons    and    Americans    is  quite  a 
credible   doctrine;   but  to  say  that  He   has 
an  equal  concern,  say,  for  the  Russian  or  the 
Spaniard,  is  wcllnigh   as  hard  as  it  was  for 
Jonah  to  believe  that  He  cared  for  Nineveh  as 
well  as  Jerusalem.    Look  at  the  history  of  the 
white  man's  dealings  with  the  coloured  races 
of  the  world.     The  red  man  has  now  nearly 
vanished  from  North  America;    say,  if  you 
will,  that  civilization  demanded,  that   Provi- 
dence decreed,  his  going ;  but  what  about  the 
manner  of  it  ?    For  generations  we  treated  the 
negro  as  if  he  were  created  and  predestined  to 
be  the  white  man's  beast  of  burden.    Even 
yet  some  of  us  seem  to  have  but  two  ideas 
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about  the  •  Chinaman ' ;  that  he  wears  a  pig. 
tail  and  takes  in  our  washing— which  is,  we 
suppose,  what  he  was  made  for.'  And  although 
we  have  had  good  reason,  of  late,  to  modify 
our  opinions  about  the  Jap,  wo  are  still  not 
quite  sure  that  he  is  a  brother  man,  with  equal 
nghts  before  God.  Now  it  is  against  all  such 
stupid  prejudices,  such  insularities  of  heart, 
whether  deliberate  or  unthinking,  that  the' 
Book  of  Jonah  is  a  protest :  '  Should  not  I 
have  pity  on  Nineveh,  that  great  city  ? ' 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind, 

And  Lhe  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Book  of  Jonah ; 
to  teach  it  is  the  work  which  it  still  has  to' 
do  in  the  world.  Will  any  one  any  longer 
ask  why  such  a  book  should  be  given  a  place 
in  our  Bible  ? 

The  general  principle  of  interpretation  which 
has  been  followed  throughout  this  lecture  to 
many  of  you  needs  no  commendation;   the 

.1^^..^^^  ^'  ,^*«^«°«>°'»    striking    paragraphs    on 
'Despued  H«*s,'ln  his  essay  Acro«,  tl^ pliZ. 
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necessity  for  it  is  self-evident ;  it  is  called  for 
by  the  character  of  the  book  itself;  literalism 
here  leads  straight  to  the  precipice.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  some  who  have 
listened  with  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
tress. They  have  been  trained  in  an  older 
and  different  school,  and  it  is  not  easy  now, 
perhaps  it  is  not  possible,  for  them  to  change 
their  point  of  view.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
they  have  no  desire  to  change;  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  old  is  better.  It  is  not— in 
fairness  let  it  be  said— that  they  cling  to  the 
historical  character  of  Jonah's  story  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  its 
own  sake;  they  do  it  because  they  see  no 
other  way  of  shutting  the  door  on  methods 
of  interpretation  which  seem  to  them  to 
turn  the  knife  against  the  Bible's  very 
heart. 

To  answer  such  objections  would  be,  of 
course,  to  re-argue  the  whole  question,  and  I 
must  be  content  to  let  what  has  already  been 
said  stand  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  I  will 
ask  them  to  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the 
change  which  many  of  us  have  felt  compelled 
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f  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture 
r"  ""'  ?"°^  ^'■•""  *  diminishing  regard  for 
he  sacred  Word,  or  from  any  vaL/esire;:; 
ex^se  the  miraculous  from  its  pages;  rather 
It  IS.  as  some  one  has  said,  a  part  of  a  larger 
movement  involving  what  we  believe   to  be 
a  clearer  view  of  the  upward  cou«e  of  revela- 
tion,  and  a  more  correct  and    sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  varied  forms  of  Hebrew 
literature  through  which  that  revelation  has 
come  to  us.'     The  significance  of  that  move- 
ment is  as  yet  but  partiaUy  understood-  by 
some  ,t  IS  grievously  misunderstood.     For  the 
present,  perhaps,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should 
b«8o.    Meanwhile,  therefore,  let  us  learn  to  be 
patient,  let  us  refuse  to  allow  that  which  is 
^condary  to  e.alt  itself  to  the  level  of  that 
which  IS  pnmary  and  essential,  let  us  honestly 
accept  each  other's  honest  assurance  of  faith 
regardless  of  what  we  think  to  be  the  logic 
of  their  position,  and  through  aJl  the  tumult 

provoking  Uttle  book.  ""K"""'    and    thought- 
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and  turmoil  of  controversy,  let  us  remember 
that  though  some  things  be  shaken  and 
removed,  we  have  received,  through  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God,  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
shaken. 


NOTE 

Tiit<:RE  is  perhaps  do  biblical  scholar  in  either 
Great  Britain  or  America  whose  name  is  so  honour- 
ably identified  witb  the  modern  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  that  of  the  late  Professor 
Kobertson  Smith.  His  published  works,  however, 
do  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  contain  any  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  lecture.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  many  will  be  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  October  27,  1830,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland : — 

'  I  have  not,'  he  said,  '  tied  myself  to  a  theory, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  ti.  myself  or  the  Church  to  any 
theory  of  the  Book  of  Jonah ;  but  this  I  may  say, 
that  the  theory  of  Jonah  tks  a  parable  is  a  current 
theory.  It  is  held  by  many  moderate  scholars,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  this  Church  to  tiy  and  see 
whether  there  is  anything  dangerous  in  knowing 
that  it  is  sa    There  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  two 
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Zl  of  J^lT  ^t°  *°  ""^  ""PP"'''""  'hat  the 
^k  of  Jonah  may  be  parabolic.    In  the  firat  place 
It  «  said  that  our  Urd  testified  to  Jonah  «  a  ^' 
^™on  by  the  allusion  to  the  feet  that  the  men^f 
N«eveh  repented  at  his  preaching.    I  concede  th^ 
a^d  I  will  also  say  that  we  know  fi«m  other  sources 
that  Jonah  was  a  real  historical  pereon.    He  is  mT 
«  u.  the  Book  of  Kings,  "l  never  I'd  "ha 
Jonah  was  not  an  historical  person,  but  that  it  is  a 
custom  m  the  Haggada  to  Attach  paraW^  to  his! 
^r^n^^'Tr/  ^°  "'"  ''^"y  thaV  Jonah  was  a 
vKutT  J    °  r  'r^  '^''  "^^  "''-*  '»  Nine! 
hive  it  in  k^T  ■  •""  *'''  ^^"^  °^  J"""''.  "«  ^e 
Mna^.^1      1       .  \"  ^''"'^  •'^  "«^'  '^"tics  now 
r^n^       '  """^  '^V°'  "^''""^  "^'^'  of  which 
as  a  parable,  we  are  able  to  understand  what  our 

a  way  that  the  otdmary  way  does  not  enable  us  to 
™non  ."?"  °''\  ."«*  yo».  going  to  make  myself 
r^^as.ble  for  this ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  an  argurnt 
whKh  has  force  to  my  mind,  at  least  to  the  extent 

^^h  r  °  ""f.  "*""  "■*'  we  must  not  even 
breathe  above  our  lips  the  fact  that  anybody  takes 

^ataag  of  His  resurrection,  appUed  to  it  "the 
8.gn  of  the  prophet  Jonah."    According  to  the  ordi- 

ipi  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  thVthree  days  and 
the  three  nighta  Now.  there  are  a  great  many 
caaea  a  Old  Testament  Scripture  in  whicHe  S 
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days  and  three  'lights  are  spoken  of,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Hosea,  where  it  is  said, 
"After  two  days  will  He  revive  us;  in  the  third 
day  He  will  raise  us  up."  But  our  Lord  chose  the 
instance  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  which  suggests  the 
inference  that  He  saw  in  "  the  sign  of  Jonah " 
something  of  special  instructiveness.  Those  who 
take  Jonah  as  a  parable  explain  that  in  this  way. 
They  say :  The  children  of  Israel  came  back  from 
Babylonish  captivity;  they  came  back  to  repeople 
Jerusalem,  encouraged  by  many  great  and  bright 
prophecies.  They  were  to  be  lords  over  many 
nations,  and  they  were  to  be  avenged  on  their  ene- 
mies. The  people  waited  and  watched,  but  these 
things  did  not  come ;  and,  as  they  read  the  prophets, 
they  were  very  apt  (as  appears  most  clearly  from 
the  Book  of  Malochi)  to  reproach  the  Lord,  and  to 
say  that  His  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  These 
people,  however,  forgot  another  thing,  that  it  was 
a  condition,  or  part,  of  Israel's  glorification  that  she 
should  be  a  missionary  nation  to  spread  God's  truth 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  appears  to  many  that 
the  Book  of  Jonah  was  an  answer  in  a  parabolical 
form  to  these  murmurers,  who,  while  they  thought 
nothing  of  their  missionary  duty,  thought  much  of 
avenging  themselves.  Jonah,  appointed  the  mes- 
senger of  God,  was  the  parable  or  type  of  the 
rebellious  nation  Israel.  He  was  called  to  proclaim 
God's  truth,  but  this  he  did  not  do,  fleeing  rather 
from  the  presence  of  God.  Thus  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  judgement  of  God,  and  swallowed  by  the 
great  fish.   Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  the  figure  of  the  leviathan  or  great  fish  is 
the  usual  figure  for  the  world-power  oppressing 
the  Church  (Isa.  li.  9;  xxvii.  1;  Pg.  i„iv.  13,  14? 
Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  the  world-power,  and 
remamed  in  misery  because  it  had  refused  its  mis- 
sionajy  vocation;  and  the  rising  of  Jonah  on  the 
thud  day  was  the  rising  of  the  nation  to  its  mission- 
ary functions.    Now,  when  did  Israel,  which  had  not 
received  and  had  not  obeyed  God's  promises  and 
prophecies,  when  did  it  rise  to  that  vocation  ?    Not 
the  Israel  of  the  flesh,  but  the  Head-the   ideal 
Israel— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself— He  it  was 
who,  having  risen  victorious  from  the  grave  on  the 
third  day,  became  Himself  the  Head  of  that  mis- 
sionaiy  Church  which  is  now  fulfilUng  the  duty  laid   ^ 
upon  the  Church  by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and   ' 
which  now  IS  going  forward,  as  we  believe,  to  receive 
the  victory  and  the  reward  when  that  task  has  been 
accomplished.     Surely  in   such  an   interpretation, 
whether  it  be  right  or  whether  it  be  wrong,  there  is 
nothmg  impious.    There  is  much  rather  of  a  deep    1 
and  mstructive  line  of  thought  in  it,  enabling  us  to    I 
see  precisely  how  the  type  of  Jonah,  and  none  other     ! 
occurred  to  our  Lord  as  a  fitting  sign  to  foreshadow    I 
the   change  which  would   be   introduced   into  the    i 
position  of  the  Church  after  His  resurrection  from    ' 
the  deaul.' 


THE  MORAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 


LECTURE  V 

THE   MORAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THB  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  as  a 
religious  teacher,  in  however  humble  a  capacity, 
must  have  become  almost  wearisomely  familiar 
with  the  subject  of  this  lecture.     From  the 
days  of  Marcion  in  the  second  century  until 
now,  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  been  made  a  ground  of  objection 
against    Christianity.      True,    the    objectors 
have  been  met,  if  not  fully  yet  sufficiently, 
and  as  fully,  perhaps,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits.      Inasmuch,  however,  as  they 
still  go  on  urging  their  difficulties,  it  stUl 
remains  necessary,  even  though  one  may  have 
nothing  new  to  say,  to  go  on  answering  them, 
and  seeking  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  from 
before  the  feet  of  the  unwary. 
169 
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To  what,  exactly,  is  it  that  we  refer  when 
we  speak  of  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old 
Testament?    I  am  anxious  to  deal  with  the 
matter  fairly,  and  therefore,  before  I  open  the 
case  for  the  defence  I  will  aak  you  to  hear 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.     Let  us  listen  to 
Dr.  Goldwin  Smith.     In  his  essay  on  The 
Church  and  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  I 
referred  in  a  previous  lecture,'  he  writes  as 
follows :  '  Such  examples  as  the  slaughter  of 
the    Canaanites,   the    killing  of   Sisera,  the 
assassination  of  Eglon,  the  hewing  of  Agag 
in  pieces  by  Samuel  before  the  Lord,  Elijah's 
massacre  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  the  hanging 
of  Haman  with  his  sons  commemorated  in  the 
hideous  feast  of  Purim,  have  had  a  deplorable 
effect  in  forming  the  harsher  and  darker  parts 
of  the  character  which  calls  itself  Christian. 
They  are  responsible  in  no  small  degree  for 
murderous  persecutions,  and  for  the  extinction 
or  oppression  of  heathen  races.'    '  The  writer 
heard   the  other  day,'  he  goes  on,   'a  very 

'  See  p.  125. 
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beautiful  Chrutian  sennon  on  the  purity  of 
heart  in  virtue  of  which  good  men  see  God, 
But  the  lesson  of  the  day  read  before  that 
sermon   was    the   history    of   Jehu.'      Then 
follows  a  recital  of  .Tohu's  bloody  deeds.     '  At 
the  end  of  this  m    mf,  of  atrocities  the  Lord 
is  made  to  say  to  Lim,  '•  Bcivmse  thou  hast 
done  well  in  f  .\.  catiiij;  I  bat  whu  •>  is  right  in 
mine  eyes,  and  fiAst  <!(  w    unf.    the  house  of 
Ahab  all  that,  was  in  n\y  h  u»rt,  thy  children 
unto  the  fourth  gme.ation  shall  sit  on   the 
throne  of  Israel."      Tli ^ji  tomes  the  inevitable 
sneer  at  David,     tin    man   after  God's  own 
heart,'  though  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery, 
'  both  in  the  first  degree,'  and,  finally  a  fling 
at  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  which,  he  declares. 
'  it  is  shocking  to  hear  a  congregation  recitin;, 
still    more    shocking,    perhaps,    to    hear    li 
chanting  in  a  church.'    It  is  these  thing.-), 
and  things  like  them,  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  says, 
which  have  made  the  Old  Testament  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  Christianity  which  it  ought 
now  boldly  to  fling  off.' 
The  volume  from  which  these    sentences 

'  e«M«M  at  tha  Riddle  qf  Exulmoe,  pp.  68-77. 
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are  copied  was  published  in  the  year  1897 
when    Its  distinguished  author  was  already 
past  seventy  years  of  age.    How  far  his  facto 
warrant  his  conclusions  it  wiU  be  our  business 
to  determine  in  a  moment     But  I  cannot 
withhold  an  expression  of  surprise  at  finding 
at  this  hour  of  the  day,  a  man  like  Dr.  Goldwiii 
Smith  able  to  write  as  he  has  done  concerning 
the  Old  Testament.    His  words  have  about 
them  an  air  of  intellectual  innocence  which 
we  could  understand  in  a  youth  in  his  teens 
or  his  twenties,  but  which  is  very  perplexing 
in  one  of  his  ripe  years  and  wisdom.     More- 
over, It  is  not  impertinent  to  say  that  once 
at  least  Dr.  Smith  knew  better.    Nearly  fifty 
years    ago    he    w.,  •  ,    two    pamphlets-one 
entitled,  Rational  Eeiigimi,  the  other.  Does 
the  BMe  sanction  American  Slave^?'— 
about  which,  perhaps,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
If  their  author  would  consent  to  their  re- 

•  I  am,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  speak  of  these 

tw^tl  ""t  ""**""■  ^"""  "">  '"""P»t«°t  I«n  of 
Itetum  to  the  Crou,  p,  310. 
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pubUcation  we  should  find  that  the  best  man 
to  reply  to  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith   is  just  Dr. 
Goldwin  Smith  himself.     Since,  however,  this 
reply  is  not  forthcoming,  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  find  one  for  ourselves.     For  it  is 
not  a  question  merely  of  meeting  Dr.  Smith. 
The  things  of  which  he  writes  are  the  things, 
the  miserable  things,  that  have  been  made  to 
do  duty  on  a  hundred  secularist  platforms, 
that  are  flung  in  the  teeth  of  young  men  who 
believe,   and    that  darken  and    perplex  the 
minds  of  multitudes  who  read  and  love  the 
Bible.     '  It  has  been  my  privilege,'  says  the 
biographer    of   Henry    Drummond,    'to    go 
carefully  through  the  correspondence  of  one 
who,  probably  more  than  any  of  our  contem- 
poraries,'   was  consulted    by  persons  whose 
faith  had  suffered  shipwreck  amid  the  clash  of 
problems  presented  by  the  Old  Testament. 
'  One  and  aU  teU  how  the  literal  acceptance 
of   the  Bible— the  faith   which   finds  in    it 
nothing  erroneous,  nothing  defective  anJ  (out- 
side of  the  sacrifices  and  the  Temple)  nothing 
temporary— is  what  has  driven  them  from 
religion.       Henry    Drummond    was    not    a 
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biblical  scholar;  he  was  not  an  authority 
on  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  large  trust 
which  his  personality  and  his  writings  so 
magically  produced,  moved  men  and  women 
to  address  to  him  all  kinds  of  questions.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  of  these  had  to  do 
with  the  Old  Testament :  with  its  discrepan- 
cies, its  rigorous  laws,  its  pitiless  tempers, 
its  open  treatment  of  sexual  questions,  the 
atrocities  which  are  narrated  by  its  histories 
and  sanctioned  by  its  laws.  Unable  upon  the 
lines  of  the  teaching  of  their  youth  to  reconcile 
these  with  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God, 
the  writers  had  abandoned,  or  were  about  to 
abandon  the  lattor ;  yet  they  eagerly  sought 
an  explanation  which  would  save  them  from 
such  a  disaster.' ' 

Here,  then,  is  our  problem.    How  shall  we 
solve  it  ? 


II 

Now,   at  the   outset,  it  must   be  frankly 
admitted— and  herein  lies  so  far  the  justifica- 

'  G.  A.  Smith's  Modern  Critieitm  mid  tie  Preaching 
of  tht  Old  Tetlanunt,  p.  27. 
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tion  of  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith's  judgement— that 
Christians  in  their  attitude  towards,  and  in 
their  use  of,  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
often  singularly  unhappy.  They  appear  to 
have  acted  upon  the  principle  that  because  a 
thing  was  recorded  in  the  Bible,  or  because  it 
was  once  believed  to  be  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  therefore  it  was  right  and  lawful  for 
us  to-day ;  and  thus  they  have  made  the  Old 
Testament  responsible,  as  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith 
says,  for  some  of  the  worst  crimes  that  have 
stained  the  annals  of  mankind.  This  is  a 
chapter  in  Christian  history  on  which  naturally 
we  do  not  now  care  to  dwell;  and  yet, 
mournful  reading  as  it  is,  it  may  not  bj 
unprofitable  to  turn  over  one  or  two  of  its 
pages. 

'  Polygamy,'  says  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte, 
'is  just  Greek  for  a  dunghill.'  Yet,  because 
Abraham  and  some  others  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worthies  had  more  than  one  wife,  men 
have  been  ready  to  plead  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God  for  their  own  polygamous 
practices.  It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Exodus, 
'  Thou  Shalt  not  sufifer  a  witch  [or,  a  sorceress] 
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to  live'  (xxii.  18);  and  behind  that  solitary 
text  some  of  the  foulest  atrocities  of  which 
man  was  ever  guilty  have  sought  to  shelter 
themselves."  The  Book  of  Joshua  records 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Book  of  Samuel  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalek- 
ites ;  »nd  with  these  things  before  them  the 
Church  of  Rome  justified  the  devildoms  of 
Spain  and  the  Inquisition,  Oliver  Cromwell 
put  to  the  sword  Roman  Catholic  garrisons 
in  Ireland,  Scottish  Covenanters  slew  without 
mercy  enemies  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.'' 
And  even  in  our  own  day,  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living,  we  have  seen  American 
divines  trying  to  '  clothe  the  naked  villany ' 
of  slavery  '  with  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of 
Holy  Writ." 

'  See  Lecky's  Rise  and  llittory  of  Rationaliem,  oh.  i. 

"  I  may  refer  to  a  shocking  passage  from  the  work  of 
a  Covenanting  historian,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  notes  to  Old  Mortality.    It  is  not  neceswiry  to 

endone  Sir  Walter's  judgement  on  the  Covenanters he 

was  probably  constitutionally  incapable  of  doing  them 
justice — but  the  words  he  quotes  are  a  terrible  example 
of  the  way  in  which  good  men  may  misuse  the  Bible. 

'  See,  for  an  example,  A.  V.  G.  Allen's  Life  and 
Lettm-s  of  Phillipi  Brookt,  vol.  i,  p.  461. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Men  who  had  themselves 
toomuchofthemindofClmsttoaUowany 
example  to  set  aside  in  their  own  lives  thl 
^w  of  Chnst  have,  nevertheless,  often  felt 
that  .t  was  somehow  incumbent  upon  them  at 

aU  costs  to  defend  the  men  of  the  Bible,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  their  names  and 
their  deeds  were   recorded   there.      And   so 
uxiwdhng  to  believe  that  good  men,  men  who 
had  b^n  honoured  with  some  special  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  will,  could  be  guilty  of 
gnevous  sin.  they  set  themselves  to  excuse,  or 
to  explam  away,  the  trickery  of  Jacob,  the 
treachery  of  Jael,  the  lust  of  Davnd,  the  revenge 
of  Esther.     But  this  was  a  line  of  defence 
wkch    obviously,  could   not   be  maintained. 
Indeed,  it  was  thoroughly  bad ;  for,  though  it 
might  succeed  in  saving  the  credit  of  Jacob 
and   David   for   a   time,   it   did   so   only   by 
imperiUing  far  graver  interests,  the  interest; 
of  morahty  itself.     To  all  such  specid  plead- 
ing  healthy-mindedness  could  make  but  one 
answer:   <No,'   it  said,   'this  will  never  do 
Black  IS  black,  and  white  is  white;    but  to 
argue  after  your  fashion  is  to  play  fast  and 
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loose  with  moral  distinctions ;  you  are  not 
merely  perverting  the  reason,  you  are  debauch- 
ing the  conscience.'  And  so  far,  of  course, 
the  objector  is  wholly  in  the  right.  If  a  thing 
is  wrong  it  is  wrong,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Bible  cannot  make  it 
right,  nor  can  it  alter  the  character  of  our 
moral  judgement  concerning  it.  So  far,  I  say, 
the  objector  was  in  the  right ;  but  he  immedi- 
ately put  himself  in  the  wrong  likewise  when 
he  went  on  to  argue,  <as  he  so  often  did, 
that  the  book  which  contains,  and  sometimes 
sanctions,  these  things  which  our  conscience 
to-day  unhesitatingly  condemns,  cannot  there- 
fore be  the  record  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  mind  and  will.  The  true  position — 
the  position  which  in  this  lecture  I  shall  seek 
to  maintain — is  rather  this  ;  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  must  frankly  admit  the 
undoubted  imperfections  and  immoralities 
which  were  incident  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
divine  revelation,  on  the  other  hand — and 
here  we  join  issue  with  Dr.  Gold  win  Smith 
and  all  whom  he  represents — we  yet  maintain 
that  the  presence  of  these  things  in  no  wise 
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invalidates  the  high  claim  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  made  for  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  As  for  the  deeds  of  infamy  which 
have  so  often  been  wrought  in  its  name,  they 
must  be  charged,  not  against  the  book  itself, 
but  against  its  misguided  interpreters. 


Ill 

The  problem  presented  by  the  defective 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  large  and  difficult  one ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  some,  in  their  eagerness  to  discredit 
the  Old  Testament,  represent  it  to  be.  Our 
first  aim,  therefore,  must  be  to  reduce  the 
problem  to  its  true  dimcusions. 

(1)  Some  of  the  alleged  diificulties  simply 
do  not  exist,  and  their  supposed  existence  is 
due  entirely  to  an  almost  wanton  misreading 
of  the  facts.  Of  this  there  is  no  better 
illustration  than  the  familiar  story  of  David. 
'  The  man  after  God's  own  heart,'  writes  Dr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  'he  might  be  deemed  by  a 
primitive  priesthood  to  whose  divinity  he  was 
always   true;    but  it  is  hardly  possible  he 
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should  bo  BO  deemed  by  a  moral  civilization.' 
This  Ib  an  excellent  specimen  of  those  oracular 
judgements  which  are  always  so  easy  as  long 
as  you  ignore  the  facts.    To  hear  the  way  in 
which  this  phrase,  'a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,'  is  quoted,  one  would  suppose  that,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  record  of  David's  double  crime.     What 
are  the  facts?    In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14  we  read 
(Samuel  is  the  speaker):    'The  Lord   hath 
sought  Him  a  man  after  His  own  heart,  and 
the  Lord  hath  appointed  him   to  be   prince 
over  His  people.'     That  is  to  say,  David  is 
called  a  man  after  Cod's  own  heart  while  as 
yet  Saul  is  upon  the  throne,  and  he  himself 
is  an  innocent  shepherd  youth   keeping  his 
father's  flock.     Except  in  Paul's  quotation  in 
his  address  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  22),  the 
phrase  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 
Now  when  do  we  hear  of  David's  great  trans- 
gression?   Not  until  nearly  a  lifetime  later 
in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xiL).     Where,  then,  is 
the  difficulty?     Why  should  not  a  man,  in 
the  purity  of  his  youth,  be  judged  'a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,'  even  though  in  long 
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after  years  he  fell  into  grievous  sin?  Nor 
let  any  one  imagine  that  it  was  left  to  our 
latter-day  moralists  to  find  out  the  greatness 
of  David's  sin.  Nnthau's  tremendous  rebuke 
reveals  that  even  thus  early  in  ita  history  God 
had  trained  the  best  minds  in  Israel  to  a 
keenness  of  moral  insight  and  judgement  that 
has  not  lost  its  edge  even  for  us  to-day. 

(2)  Again,  there  are  other  difficulties  which, 
if  they  do  not  wholly  disappear,  at  least 
assume  a  much  less  formidable  aspect,  when 
confronted  by  the  facts.  Take,  for  example, 
what  are  called  the  vindictive  Psalms.  Prob- 
ably many  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  protest  against 
their  use  in  Chri.itian  worship. 

I*t  his  days  be  few; 

And  let  another  take  his  office. 

I*t  his  children  be  fatherless, 

And  his  wife  a  widow. 

Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him- 

Neither   let   there   be  any   to   have   pity  on   hi. 

fatherless  children. 
Let   the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered 

with  the  Lord; 
And   let   not   the  sin  of    his   mother    be    blotted 

out  (Ps.  cii.  8,  9,  12,  14). 
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These,  surely,  are  not  fitting  strains  to  put 
into  the  lips  of  a  congregation  of  Christian 
men   and    women   to-day;    and    one  would 
imagine  that  to  many  of  our  brethren,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  bo  delivered  from 
the  necessity,  which  at  present  rests  upon 
them,  of  having  to  make  use  of  such  Psalms 
at  regular  intervals  in  their  public  worship. 
But  let  us  strive  to  bo  just  even  to  the  fiercest 
of  these  cursing  Psalms.    They  are  by  no 
means  the  unmitigated  savagery  some  would 
have  us  believe.     '  The  person  or  personality,' 
says  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  'who  imprecates 
God's  judgements  in  the  Psalms,  is  the  com- 
munity; and  the  personality  on  whom  they 
are  imprecated,  is  often  persecuting  hnathen 
powers  or  apostate  parties,  traitors   both  to 
God  and  His  people.     It  is  doubtful  if  any- 
where there  be  imprecation  by  an  individual 
against  another  individual."     Any  one  who 
has  listened  to  a  really  adequate  rendering  of 
Gounod's  interpretation  of  the   137th  Psalm 
('  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon ')  will  never  again 
'  Biblical  and  IMerary  Esmyt,  p.  314, 
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hear  in  that  paalm  only  the  shrill  cry  of  some 
little,  vindictive  soul,  thirsting  for  vengeance 
on  a  personal  foe ;  it  will  be  to  him  rather  as 
the  throb  of  a  nation's  heart,  the  exceeding 
bitter  cry  of  a  wounded  and  outraged 
patriotism.'  Even  this,  it  is  true,  does  not 
Christianize  the  fierceness  of  the  hinguage,  nor 
render  it  suitable  for  use  in  public  worship, 
but  at  least  it  does  something  to  remove  the 
ugly  personal  vindictiveness  which  has  seemed 
to  many  its  worst  and  most  repellent  feature. 
(3)  Lastly,  the  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  the 
use  of  the  methods  of  modern  criticism.  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith  gives  as  an  example 
David's  charge  to  Solomon,  when  the  days 
drew  nigh  that  he  should  die  :  how  he,  a 
dying  man,  commanded  his  son  not  to  let  the 
hoar  head  of  Joab,  his  lifelong  comrade  and 
lieutenant,  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  oath  by  which  he  had 

'  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  the  pleasure  of  saying 
that  these  words  were  written  after  hearing  the  render- 
ing of  Oounod's  anthem  by  Toronto's  now  famous 
Mendelssohn  choir, 
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generously  forgiven  Shimei.  to  slay  that  spite- 
fl^^  and  cowardly  person.      '  Behold,  ther'  is 
with  thee  Shzmei  the  son  of  Gera,  the  Ben- 
ja-te   of  Bahuri.,  who  eursed  .e  wi^a 
gnevous  cu^e  in  the  day  when   I  went  to 
Mahanain. :  but  he  came   down  to  meet  me 
at  Jordan  and  I  sware  to  him  by  the  Lord 
ay-g.  I  will  not  put  thee  to  dealh  with  th 
word.     Now,  therefore,  hold  him  not  guilt- 
ess,  for  thou  art  a  wise  man ;  and  thou  wilt 
know  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him.  and 
thou  Shalt  bring  his  hoar  head  down  to  the 
jave   wnh    blood.     And    David   slept   with 
his  fa  hers,  and    was  buried  in  the  city  of 

sa:r   ?"r  ""'■  ^^^-^^  ^^"^  ^^^^ 

«ays,   are    hornble     words    to    be    the    last 
of  such   a   life:   horrible    words    clothing    a 
horrible  spirit      On  many  grounds,  however. 
Dr.  Smith  thinks  the  passage  is  open  to  doubt. 
It  IS,   he  says,  'a  late  passage;  it  betrays 
the  temper  as  well  a.  the  dialect  of  a  legal 
school  in    Israel,  which  enforced  the   exter- 
mination of  the  enemies  of  the  pious      We 
have  much  reason,  therefore,'  he   concludes, 
'  1  Kings  ii.  l-JQ, 
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'  to  let  it  go,  and  letting  it  go,  we  remove 
from  the  most  interesting  of  Old  Testament 
stories  of  character  a  termination  which  sad- 
dens every  charm  and  blights  every  promise 
revealed  by  its  previous  progress." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  universal  acceptance. 
Even  on  critical  grounds  Dr.  Smith's  con- 
clusion is  perhaps  open  to  question  ;2  while 
to  the  uncritical  mind  it  will  seem  as  if  he 
had  cut  the  knot  rather  than  unloosened  it. 
Nevertheless,  here  as  elsewhere,  criticism  does 
prove  itself  a  very  real  help  in  time  of  trouble. 
Let  us  take  another  and  less  doubtful  illus- 
tration— the  story  of  Jael  and  Sisera.  Sisera'a 
fate,  you  will  remember,  is  recorded  twice  in  the 
Book  of  Judges :  first  in  the  prose  narrative 
of  the  fourth  chapter,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
stirring  war-song  of  Deborah,  which  imme- 
diately follows.     Nor  can  the  two  accounts  be 

'  Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old 
Tettamenl,  p.  80. 

«  See  the  article  '  David,'  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  67, 
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made  exactly  to  agree.  According  to  the 
prose  narrative,  Jael  kiUs  Sisera  in  his  sleep, 
•out  m  the  poem  we  read : ' 

He  «ked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk  ■ 

She  brought  forth  sour  milk  in  an  ample  bowl. 

Then,  while  Sisera,  still  standing,  buried  his 
face  ,n  the  bowl,  and  for  the  moment  could 
not  watch  heractions,  Jael  struck  him  a  smash- 
ing blow  on  the  temples,  so  that  he  feU  down 
dead  at  her  feet : 

She  put  her  uand  to  the  peg 

til  .''r  ^^'  '"'"''  *°  ""  ^"'^'-•^-s  hammer- 
And  she  hammered  Sisera,  and  broke  his  he.^ 
And  crushed  and  pierced  his  temples. 
Between  her  feet  he  sank  down,  he  fell,  he  lav  ■ 
^tween  her  feet  he  sank  down,  he  f eU :       ^ ' 
Where  he  sank,  there  ho  fell  ovem.me. 

Thus  we  have  here  another  of  those  double 
narratives  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 

of  H;brew  ^llelTam"th'  n  T^''^  '°  '"^  """"■» 
or  pin,  i.  e.  trhanrof  te  Cmmlr  ^^^  *"  .^  ^'•" 
thing  as  "her  right  hand  to  the  harmer  ™"  "*  """" 
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first  of  these  lectures.  But,  obviously,  they 
cannot  both  bo  accurate  ;  and  since,  by  the 
universal  consent  of  Hebrew  scholars,  Deborah's 
song  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  prose 
story,  and  is  indeed  a  contemporary  document, 
we  have  every  reason  to  accept  its  account  of 
what  happened.  And  when  we  do  so  the  story 
is  immediately  relieved  of  some,  at  least,  of  its 
darker  features.  The  prose  narrative,  every 
one  must  feel,  gives  our  moral  sense  an  ugly 
jolt,  and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  join  in 
Deborah's  shout  of  praise :  '  Blessed  above 
women  shall  Jael  be.'  But  interpreted  in  the 
manner  just  suggested,  Jael's  act  ceases  to  be 
an  act  of  cowardly  treachery  done  a  sleep- 
ing man,  and  becomes  instead  the  daring  deed 
of  a  courageous  woman  who  sought  by  one 
cunning  blow  to  deliver  Israel  from  a  tjn-ant's 
rule.  More  than  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  in  defence  either  of  Jael  or  Deborah. 
Their  moral  standard  was  not  ours,  and  when 
we  remember  all  that  Israel  had  suffered  at 
Sisera's  hands  it  is  not  perhaps  difficult  to 
understand  either  the  cunning  strategy  of  the 
one  or  the  fierce  exultation  of  the  other,  far 
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Chmt  which  «  the  rule  of  our  life  to-day. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 

without  anyresort  to  apologetic  sophistries  by 
an  honest  and  legitimate  interpreta't ion  of  thi 
biblical  data,  the  problem   presented  by  the 
-oral  d^eulties  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  reduced  to  more  manageable  dimensions 
Nevertheless,  when  all  deductions  have  been 
mde,  a  problem,  real  and  seiious,  still  remains. 
How  shall  we  deal  with  it  ? 

IV 
What  is  wanted  is  a  m.re  inteUigent-if 

use  of  the  Bible.     I„  one  seme,  and  that  a 
very  wide  sense,  the  Bible  is  a  very  simple 

book;  it  shows  to  men  the  way  of  lifTsoTh 
a^l  that  will  may  find  it;  it  reveals  to  babes 
things  that  are  often  hidden  from  the  wise  and 
understanding.  B„t  the  Bible  is  also  a  very 
difficult  book,  and  requires  for  its  right  Z 
much  judgement,  much  spiritual  insight  the 
power  of  appreciating  ife  general  scope  and  "f 
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bringing  tli'^  drift  of  the  whole  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  parts ' ;  >  and  un- 
happily these  arc  just  the  qualities  in  which 
so  many  who  take  upon  themselves  to  be  the 
censors  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be 
wholly  wanting.  One  naturally  hesitates  to 
charge  a  writer  like  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  with 
ignorance,  but  it  must  needs  be  ^aid  that 
objections  such  as  his  which  were  quoted 
above,  and  which  are  repeated  in  the  latest 
booklet  from  his  pen,^  have  no  more 
weight  against  a  true  and  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament  than  falling 
feathers.  '  When  you  come  to  examine  them ' 
— of  all  such  objections  Principal  Fairbairn's 
words  are  not  too  severe — '  tiiey  turn  out  to 
be  the  mere  creatures  of  ignorance,  formed  out 
of  a  theory  of  the  Bible  and  its  religion  more 
akin  to  childish  simplicity  than  to  masculine 
intelligence.  Before  a  true  theory  of  its  origin 
and  meaning  these  difficulties  could  no  more 
live  than  a  man  could  breathe  in  a  vacuum.'  ^ 

'  A.  B.  Bruce's  Apologetics,  p.  324. 

'  No  Refuge  but  in  Truth. 

'  Keligion  in  Uittonj  and  in  Modem  Life,  p.  104. 
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The  all-iraportaut  fact  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  raiud  in  tijis  connexion  is  that  the  Bible  is 
not  throughout  at  the  same  moral  and  spiritual 
jieight.     It  18  the  record  of  a  progressive  reve- 
lation the  later  stages  of  which  supersede  its 
earlier.     Our  way  of  seeking  to  prove  a  doc- 
trine, or  enforce  a  duty,  by  quoting  u  '  text,' 
really  proves  nothing  until   we  know  from 
what  part  of  the  Bible  the  text  comes.     In 
theory  we   may  not    admit,    we    may  even 
strenuously  deny,  this  doctrine  of  the  different 
value  of  different  parts  of  Holy  Sciipture  ; 
but  m   our  devotional   use   of  tlie   book,   at 
east,    we    both    beheve    and  act    upon    it. 
U    we   were    to  examine  an   old   and   well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  Bible  which  had  been 
the   daily  and   life-long  companion  of  some 
devout  believer,   we   should  find    that    here 
and   there-at   the   twenty-third   Psalm,  the 
thirteenth  of  First  Corinthians,  the  fourteenth 
of  St.  Johns  Gospel-the  page  was  thin  and 
brown    with    use,    elsewherc-at    Leviticus. 
Chromcles,  and  some  of  the  'minor'  prophets 
--the  marks  of  use  were  comparatively  few 
What  does  this  mean  ?    It  means  that  what- 
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ever  theory  of  the  Bible  lie  may  have  liidilen 
away  in  sumo  corner  of  liis  brain,  there  is  a 
sure  instinct  of  the  .saint  which  tells  him  that 
all  Scripture  is  not  of  equal  value,  and  does 
not    speak    with    equal    authoritj-.      '  Every 
Scripture  inspired  of  God '  is  indeed  '  profit- 
able,' but  it  is  not  equally  profitable,  nnd  the 
profit  that  is  in  it  we  can  only  fully  make  our 
own  when  we  know  how  to  use  it.     But  when 
we   put  Genesis  on   the   same  level   as  the 
Gospels,  when  we  quote  a  precept  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  wo  show  plainly  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it.     God   spake  unto   the 
fathers  in   the  prophets  a  preliminary  and 
preparatory  word ;    in  His  Son  He  has  spoken 
His  full  and  final  word.     And  therefore   the 
right  place  for  the  Old  Testament  is  not  in 
front  of,  nor  even  by  the  side  of,  but  behind 
the  New.    The  Sou  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  servant  is  not  greater 
than  his  Lord  ;  indeed,  he  is  without  authority 
at  all,  save  in  so  far  as  his  word  is  endorsed 
and  re-aflBrmed  by  the  Master  Himself. 
What  the  Old  Testament  shows  us  is  the 
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Je«^ah  people  for  the  supremo  revelatfon  of 
Himself  ,„J..u  Christ.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
God  s  world,  evolution  is  the  law  of  the  divine 

a  twofold  development :  (1)  in  the  idea  of  God. 
and,  corresponding  to  it,  (2)  i„  the  ideal  o 
human  character.     The  more   worthily  man 
earned  to  think  of  God,  the  more  worthily  ;; 
earned  to  think  of  himself.     'Duty 'took  on 

exalted  m  nghteousness.'    When  God  was 
once  realized  as  holy-holy,  i.e.  not  merely 
IZ       ''  '"*  ^^^^"^'y—ner  or  later  the 
inference  was  certain  to  be  drawn  .if  God  is 
ho  ytts  people  must  be  holy  likewise.     Bu 
the  Idea,  bke  mostgreat  ideas,  was  a  long  time 
n  tak,„         t,  aud  a  still  longer  time  in  bear- 
-ng  fnut.      Yet  to  a  generation  which  has 
grown  famibar  with  the  slow  and  p.^u^  / " 
c  «  by  which  the  physical  life  of  manZ 

inuL  ;  "';.*'"^  •""  «"^^^  ''^  -  difficulty 
m  understanding  how,  even  amonga  peculiar? 
PnvJeged  people  like  the  Jews,  the  stages  of 
mans  moral  growth  should   L.  marked   by 
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Struggle,  lin.  and  failure.  That  the  moral 
movemeut  is  not  consi,  e.itly  forward  and 
upward,  that  it  hesitates  «nd  halts,  and  some- 
times even  retreats,  that  when  a  higher  stage 
has  been  reached,  tiaces  of  the  lower  tften 
siUl  remain-all  this  is  but  what  the  analogy 
of  nature  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Nor  is  this  idea  of  moral  evolution  a  fanciful 
theory,  framed  in  the  interests  of  an  embar- 
rassed apologetic,  and  forced  on  the  Bible  from 
without;    it   is   that   which    the   Bible  itself 
plamly  demands.     For  example  :   the   Deca- 
logue   is   without    doubt    one   of   the   great 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  morals ;  yet  who 
will  measure  the  moral  interval  between  the 
Ten  Words  of  Israel  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Jesus  ?    Tal:e  the  Book  of  Judges 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  Four  Gospels  :  are 
these  not.  so  to  speak,  the  '  deposit '  of  periods 
m  the  moral  life  of  mankind  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  are  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
periods  in  the  physical  life  of  the  world,  to 
which  the  records  of  th«  rocks  bear  witness  i 
It  18  the  contents  of  the  Bible  itself.  I  repeat 
which  force  this  kind  of  discrimination  upon 
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US.  The  revelation  which  it  contuius  in  pro- 
gressive, so  that  the  later  stages  revise  and 
correct  the  earlier.  One  or  two  illustrations 
will  serve  to  make  plain  what  is  meant. 

We  heard  just  now  of  the  horror  with  which 
Dr.  Goldwiii  Smith  listened  in  church  to  a 
recital  of  the  bloody  deeds  of  Jehu,  and  the 
apparent  approval  pronounced  upon  them  by 
Jehovah  Himself.  Nor  can  there  bo  any  doubt 
that  in  the  eyes  of  Elislia,  Jehu's  revolution, 
violent  and  bloody  as  it  was,  needed  no 
apology.  But  if  Dr.  Smith  had  turned  over 
the  pages  of  his  Bible  until  it  lay  open  at  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea,  he  would  have  found  that 
almost  the  first  words  of  the  propliet  were  a 
condemnation  of  the  crime  on  which  the  very 
existsnce  of  the  reigning  dynasty  rested. 
'That  Hosea  judges  thus  of  a  revolution 
accomplished  with  the  active  participation  of 
older  prophets  .  .  .  places  in  the  strongest 
light  the  limitations  that  characterize  all  Old 
Testament  revelation.  It  shows  us  that  we 
can  look  for  no  mechanical  uniformity  in  the 
teaching  of  successive  prophets.  Elisha  saw 
and  approved  one  side  of  Jehu's  revolution. 
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He  looked  on  it  only  us  the  tkath-blow  to 
Baal-worship ;  but  Hosca  sees  anot:.  r  side, 
and  condumus  as  emphatically  as  Elisha 
approved.' ' 

Or,  look  at  the  Old  Testamcn    references  to 
the  subject  of  human  sacrifices.     Though  to 
us    to-day    nothing  could    bo  more   wholly 
unthinkable,  Abrahac     cally  believed  that  it 
was  according  to  the   will  of  God   that  ho 
should  ofibr  up  his  son  Isaac.    Jephthah  de- 
finitely contemplated  such  an  offering  when 
he  prayed  to  Jehovah  for  victo      over  the 
Ammonites ; «  and  though  in  the  ,ud  to  keep 
his  vow  meant  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  tnd 
only  daughter,  nevertheless,  we  read  he  '  did 
with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he  had 
vowed.'    Nor  is  there  one  word  of  disapproval 
in  the  narrative  either  of  the  vow  or  of  its 
fulfilment;   on  the  contrary,  the  incident  is 
introduced    with    the  statement    that    'the 

'  Bobertson  Smith's  Prophttt  of  lerael,  p.  184. 

'  Judges  xi.  31  ;  '  Whosoever '  (R.V.  marg.  -not 
'whatsoever')  'cometh  forth  out  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me,'  &c.  Tb-^re  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  human  victim  was  intended ;  see  Moore's  Judgu 
(International  Critical  Commentary),  p.  299. 
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^irit  Of    the  Lord  came    upon    Jephthah.' 
When,  however,  we  come  down  to  the  times 
of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh.i  we  see  in  the  horror 
with   which  the   historian   relates  that  they 
caused  their  sons  'to  pass  through  the  fire' 
the  changed  estimate  in  which  such  practices 
were  now  held.    And  when  in  that  magnifi- 
cent dramatic  fragment  preserved  for  us  in  the 
Book  of  Micah.2  which  sets  forth  the  Lord's 
controversy  with  His  people,  the  people  ask, 
Wherewith  shall  i  .ome  before  the  Lord,  and 
bow  myself  before  the  high  God «  .         ghaU 
I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression,  the 
frmt  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? '  this 
18  the  prophet's  answer:     'He  hath  showed 
thee  0  man.  what  is  good .   and  what  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
tokve  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  thy 

But  above  all,  it  is  (as  Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith  has  pointed  out')  our  Lord  Himself 

■  2  Kings  xvi.  3 ;  xxi.  6 
•  W.  1-8. 
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who  '  has  set  us  the  example  of  a  great  dis- 
crimination '  in  our  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    •  He  came  not  only  to  do  the  law,  but 
to  judge  the  law ;  and  while  there  are  parts  of 
it  which  He  renounced  by  simply  leaving  them 
silently  behind  Him.  there  are  other  parts  upon 
which  He  turned  with  spoken  condemnation.' 
This  attitude  of  our  Lord  toward  the  earlier 
dispensation  is  so  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
the  Gospels  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  His  teaching  concerning  meats 
and  divorce,  and  to  the  great  paragraphs  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which,   over 
against  that  which  was  said  '  to  them  of  old 
time,'  He  sets   His  own  loftier    and    more 
exacting  law.' 

AU  this  is,  indeed,  elementary  and  common- 
place enough.    And  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to    ' 
say  that  it  is  our  faUure  to  recognize  the    ' 

'  Mark  vii.  14,  16,  19;  Matt.  xix.  8;  v.  21-48.  The 
whoUy  futUe  attempt  of  a  recent  writer  (Rev.  Hugh 
Mcintosh,  in  his  /.  ChriH  InfaUiUe  and  the  Bible  True  f) 
to  Hmit  Christ's  words  to  a  condemnation  of  'the  tra- 
ditional perversions  and  misapplications  of  the  Old 
Testament,'  is  sufficiently  met  by  a  glance  at  the 
marginal  references  of  the  Revised  Version 
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■j     progressive    character -^f    divine    revelation 
which  18  responsible  above  most  things  for  our 
misunderstanding  of  the  Old  Testament.    We 
are  sometimes  told  by  those  who  watch  with 
fearful  eyes  the  progress  of  the  modem  critical 
Btudy  of  the   Bible    that   it   is   slaying  iu 
thousands.     Well,  since   the  world  beg^    it 
has  always  been  so :   new  truths  have  to  be 
paid  for ;  every  step  forward  coats.     But  if  we 
are  to  reckon  up  our  losses  at  all.  we  must 
reckon  them  up  on  both  sides;  and  if  it  has 
to  be  said  that  modern  criticism  is  slaying  its 
thousands,  then  it  must  also  be  said  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  equal  authority  of  all  parts  of 
Scnpture  is  slaying  its  tens  of  thousands,  and 
that  the  day  has  fully  come  when  loyalty  to 
truth  and  the  interests  of  the  Church  alike 
demand  its  complete    and  unequivocal  dis- 
avowal. 


Once  the  progressive  character  of  the  revela- 
tion which  is  contained  in  the  Bible  has  become 
clear  to  us  we  shaU  have  little  difficulty  in 
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knowing  how  to  judge  the  moral  immaturities 
which  are  incident  to  its  earlier  stages.  On 
the  one  band,  we  shall  declare  plainly  that 
the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  rudi- 
mentary, and,  therefore,  necessarily  imperfect. 
As  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bruce)  the  caterpillar  is  defective  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  yet  a  butterfly,  and  as  the  universe 
is  an  incomplete  and  comparatively  meaning- 
less thing  till  the  evolutionary  process  has 
culminated  in  man,  so  the  Old  Testament  is 
defective  in  so  far  as  it  comes  short  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  fact  which  heretofore  the  Church 
has  been  too  slow  to  recognize.  '  It  has  been 
much  more  alive  to  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Old  Testament  than  to  His  absence.  ...  It 
has  so  read  Christ  into  the  Old  Testament  that 
the  caterpillar  becomes  a  butterfly  before  the 
time,  and  all  sense  of  development,  progress, 
growth  in  revelation  is  destroyed.'  >  Yet 
the  development  is  there;  the  Bible  itself 
throughout,  as  we  have  seen,  bears  witness  to 
it.  When,  therefore,  we  refuse  to  recognize 
the  imperfect  character  of  Old  Testament 
'  Apologetics,  p.  325. 
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morahty.  when  we  seek  to  apologize  for  it,  to 

h  t^t  must  be  what  it  is  „ot  and  c    M 

^erl^-  rrl  J--^  a  -so 

;;^n,  to  accept  the  piaintlh?,;— 

the  rudimentaiy  character  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  revelation,  on  the  other  hand  we  ^ 

;kpv.se.nsist,hat  because  it  is  rudi^en^^ 
It  is  not  therefore  not  of  God.  The  test  nf  » 
progressive  revelation,   as  Mozle/ lonl  to 

pointed  out,  is  the  end  .-Mts  true  n^olr 
th  moralitj-  by  which  it  must  be  judgTS 
not  hat  with  which  it  starts,  but  hat' wit^ 
which  ,t  concludes.  lu  human  affairsilt 
accounted  the  highest  wisdom  to  accommodate 
instruction  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  oitle 
learner,  provided  that  at  the  same  LeVou 

present  writer  i,rexe"on:??H'"r  ""''"y'     ^'' 

which  i-^mediatotyWIot;  ttt'.  ''  ""  «"'*«°'=« 
and  water.  *  **''  "«  ""'y  Mozley 
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implant  a  seed  of  more  perfect  knowledge. 
Were  we  judging  of  any  human  scheme  of 
education,  the  great  question   by   which   we 
should  seek  to  test  its  results  would  be,  not  so 
much,  '  Where  do  you  now  stand  ? '  as  rather, 
'  How  far  have  you  come  and  which  way  are 
you  going  ? '    And  it  is  by  this  same  test  that 
we  must  judge  the  divine  education  of  Israel. 
A    divine  dispensation  could  adopt  an   im- 
perfect moral  standard  only  on  condition  that 
in  doing  so  it  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
educating  the  people   up  to  a  true  standard. 
But  this  is  just  the  thing  that  was  done.     It 
is  easy  for  us  to-aay  to  find  fault  with  the  Old 
Testament;  but,  as  Chrysostom  pointed  out, 
this  is  the  very  merit  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  it  has  taught  us  to  think  things  in- 
tolerable,   which    under    it    were    tolerated. 
'  Their  highest  praise,'  he  says,  concerning  its 
precepts,   'is  that  we  now  see  them  to  be 
defective.     If  they  had  not  trained  us  so  well, 
so  that  we  became  susceptible  of  higher  things, 
we  should  not  now  have  seen  their  deficiency.'  i 
In    a    word,   the    O'd   Testament   shows    us 
•  Quoted  in  Lux  Mundi,  p.  329. 
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the  earher  Stages  of  a  naovement  Whose  Old 

'  2'  ''r""  Ch™'  Himself.    And  if  this  be 

the  end  what  need  have  we  of  further  witne« 

^justify  the  steps  that  led  up  to  it?    t" 
bo  West  among  „s  may  well  hesitate  to  sit  L 

Christ  !u'"''''^''''"  "'•°-  '-*  -o'd  iB 

Chnt,  even  though  its  first  beginnings  be  as 
crude  and  imperfect  as  our  Hebrew  Scriptures 
show  them  to  have  been 
Throughout  this  lecture  I  have  spoken,  it 

2    ?!  "^T'^'  ^  'f  "^  th«  quest!  of  it« 
morahty    the    Old    Testament  'were    on   Z 

1  riV  W  '  "'"''  ''^''^"•'^  -«  *he  object 
^thwh,ehIsetout.    It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten,  however,  though  I  may  not  dweU  upon 
t "°"'  *^''  t»'«r«  -  another  side  to  the  subject 
Men  speak  of  'the  morality  of  the  Old  Testa-' 

ment  as  ,f.t  were  no  more  than  a  problem  to 
be  solved,  a  burden  to  be  got  rid  of.  Perhaps 
when  we  come  to  understand  it  aright  we  shaU 
see  that  in  all  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
nothing  th.t  should  so  touch  our  souls  4h 

Israel,  as  the  white  wonder  of  its  moral  law. 
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Take  these  Hebrew  writings  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  written ;  set  them  among  the 
people  to  whom  we  owe  them ;  contrast  them 
with  the  laws  and  ideals  of  the  nations  around ; 
and  after  that  what  more  has  criticism  that  it 
can  say  or  do?  Through  all  the  long  and 
varied  schooling  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  record,  '  there  is  one  thing  common  to  all 
its  stages,  one  thing  always  growing  in  depth 
and  strength  and  purity— the  passion  for 
righteousness,  the  hatred  of  iniquity.'  And 
even  to  this  day,  except  for  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  His  Apostles,  there  is  still  no  voice  in  all 
the  world  to  bid  men  seek  the  thing  that  is 
good  like  this  which  speaks  to  us  through 
the  lips  of  the  lawgivers,  the  prophets,  and 
psalmists  of  Israel. 

'O  Christian  souls,  on  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come,  who  inherit  the  experience, 
the  treasures,  the  memories,  of  a  thousand 
generations,  shall  that  great  passion  fade  and 
grow  dim  out  of  our  lives  ?  Shall  it  burn  less 
brightly  and  purely  in  us,  possess  us  more 
feebly  and  more  doubtfully,  now  that  we  have 
seen  the  true  image  of  God  restored  to  man 
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ThTJ^'  T^  ^'^^*  righteou«,e«  fulfilled 
m  Him  who  has  come  to  tat«  «».„  *l     • 

the  world,  and  by  thel^t  ofHlt""  "' 
make  all  things  new  ? '  -  °"  ^P*"*  *« 
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LECTURE  VI 

DOES  THE  OLD    TESTAMENT    CONTAIN    A    DIVINE 
REVELATION  ? 

In  the  previous  lectures  of  this  course  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  and  illustrate 
some  of  the  results  of  the  application  of 
modern  critical  methods  of  study  to  our  Old 
Testament  Scriptun-s.  In  all  that  has  been 
said  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  is  new, 
nothing  that  is  not  already  thoroughly  familiar 
to  every  biblical  student  who  has  taken  the 
pains  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge  in  his  own  department  But  to 
those  whose  minds  have  not  been  prepared  by 
previous  thought  and  reading,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  even  conclusions  so  guarded 
and  reasonable  as  those  of  the  previous  lectures 
may  fairly  claim  to  be,  should  seem  disquieting 
and  perhaps  even  perilous  to  the  last  degree. 
If,  they  will  ask,  if  these  things  really  are  so, 
807 
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if  the  early  namtives  of  GenesiB  are  not  wience 
•nd  are  not  history,  if  oven  in  the  later  records 
we  cannot  always  be  sure  that  the  ground  is 
firm  beneath  our  feet,  if  the  Pentateuchal  law 
w  not  the  work  of  Moses,  if  the  story  of 
Jonah  is  only  a  parable,  what  becomes  of  our 
faith  in  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelation  to 
Israel? 

I  may  remind  you  that  in  what  has  already 
been  said  this  question  has  by  no  means  been 
Ignored.     I  have  failed  indeed  if  I  have  failed 
to  convince  you  of  at  least  my  own  unswerving 
faith  in  the  certainty  of  revelation,  amid  aU 
the  uncertainties  of   interpretation    through 
which  we  have  been  seeking  to  thread  our 
way.      'God  of   old    time    spake  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets'— «W  great  fact  has 
never  been  called  in  question ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  assumed  and  asserted  throughout.' 
Nevertheless,  it  is  weU  that  in  this  closing 
lecture  I  should  endeavour  to  set  forth,  in 
greater  detail  than  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible, the  ground  upon  whicl'  this  conviction 
rests. 
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And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  that  the  biblical  scholars,  some  of 
the  results  of  whose  long  and  patient  study  of 
the  Word  I  have  sought  to  put  before  you, 
one  and  all  believe  that  (to  quote  the  words 
of  one  of  them)  '  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  an 
authentic  revelation  of  the  One  True  (Jod." 
There  is,  we  all  know,  a  wild-cat  criticism  which 
rends  and   tears,   and   to   which   nothing   is 
sacred ;  a  criticism  which  does  but  bring  o'>t 
in  its  conclusions  the  negative  results  which 
were  tacitly  implied  in  its  premisses ;  a  criticum 
which  takes  for  granted,  without  discussion, 
that  the  relieion  of  Israel  is  but  one  religion 
among  many,  '  nothing  less,  but  also  nothing 
more."    But  this  is  not  the  criticism  with 
which  here  we  have  anything  to  do.     We  are 
concerned,  first  and  last,  wholly  and  solely, 
with  Christian  scholars,  and  with  the  results 

<tftl.e  Old  Taitammt,  p.  126. 
'  The  phraae  is  Kuenen'e. 
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of  Christian  scholarahip.     Among  all  the  men 
for  whose  labours  I   have   been  seeking  to 
secure  sympathetic  consideration,  there  is,  I 
repeat,   not  one   whoso  belief  in   a  genuine 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  remain  '  rock -fast'     True,  if  their  reading 
of  the  course  of  Israel's  history  be  correct,  we 
shall  need,  as  we  have  seen,  to  revise  many 
of  our  traditional  conceptions  ;  but  God  Him- 
self is  just  as  really  and  as  fully  in  the  re- 
constructed history  as  He  was  in   the   old. 
Christian  criticism  does  not  touch  the  fact  of 
revelation  except  to  set  it  in  a  clearer  light ; 
its   chief  concern  is  with  the  form  through 
which   the  fact  has  reached  us.     This  has, 
indeed,  already  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
lecture,'  but  the  real  facts  are  still  so  little 
understood  that,  at  the  risk  of  some  repeti- 
tion, it  is  worth  while  trying  once  more,  with 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  personal  references,  to 
let  the  truth  be  known. 

I  will  take  first  the  name  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor William  Eobertaon  Smith.     Robertson 
Smith  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
'  See  p.  25  stq. 
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critical    movement    in    Great    Britain.      His 
volume,   The  Old  Testament   in  the  Jeivish 
awn-A— consisting  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  1881,  after  he  had  been  deposed 
from  his  chair  in  the  Free  Church  College  at 
Aberdeen— is  probably  stiU  the  best   intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
problem.     But  in  1877,  when  the  controversy 
in  his  Church  began,  Smith  was  a  generation 
ahead  of  his   time,  and   though   to-day  the 
views  which  he  held  prevail  almost  universally 
in  Scotland,  at  that  time  the  Church  was  taken 
unprepared,  and  at  last  the  controversy  had  to 
be  closed,  as  Dr.  Stalker  once  said,  not  by 
answering  the  questions,  but  by  ejecting  the 
questioner.      Now,   what   was   the    effect  of 
Smith's  critical  theories  on  his  attitude  to  the 
Bible  ?    Did  he  cease  to  regard  it  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  as  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  life  ?    Was  he  any  less  sure  that  in  it  is 
our  only  record  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  ? 
He  shall  answer  for  himself.     In  a  pamphlet 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  he 
says ;  '  Criticism  may  change  our  views  of  the 
sequence  and  forms  of  Old  Testament  revela- 
0  a 
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tion;    but    its    whole    work    lies    with    the 
"sundry  times  end  divers  manners  "  of  God's 
declaration  of  His  will,  and  it  cannot  touch 
the    substance    of    that  living   Word   which 
shines  with  the  same  divine  truth  at  all  times 
and  under  every  'urm  of  revelation.'  ■     Again, 
m  the  first  of  the  lectures  to  which  I  referred 
just  now,  he  says :  '  Of  this  I  am  sure  at  the 
outset,  that  the  Bible  does  speak  to  the  heart 
of  man  in  words  that  can  only  come  from 
God— that  no  historical  research  can  deprive 
me  of  this  conviction,  or  make  less  precious 
the  divine  utterances  that  speak  straight  to 
the  heart.  .  .  .  Historical  study  may  throw 
a  new  Ught  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  first  heard  or  written.     In   that 
there   can   only  be   gain.      But    the    plain 
central,  heartfelt  truths  that  speak  for  them- 
selves and  rest  on  their  own  indefeasible  worth 
assuredly  remain  to  us."    And  in  tliat  con- 
viction  Robertson  Smith  remained  unshaken 
to  the  last.    In  1889  he  was  appointed  Burnett 
Lecturer  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 

'  Anawer  to  the  Form  of  Libel,  p.  42. 

'  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jemth  Church  p.  19. 
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deUvered  three  courses  of  lectures.    The  first 
of  these   is   contained   in   his   volume,    The 
Religion  of  the  Semites;  the  others,  unfor- 
tunately, have  never  been  published.     A  few 
Bh-.rt  extracts,  however,  were  printed  in  the 
Brtush     Weekly    by   Dr.    Robertson    Nicoll 
under  the  title  of  'A  New  Defence  of  the 
Old  Testament';  and  a  writer  in  the  Scots- 
rnan,  at  the  time  of  Robertson  Smith's  death 
declared  that  these  unpublished  lectures  con- 
tamed  the  most  magnificent  defence  of  tlie 
Old  -Testament  as  a  divine  revelation   that 
he  had  ever  seen. 

From  Robertson  Smith   I   turn   to  Cauon 
Driver,  who  is  perhaps  the  leading  English 
representative  of  that  h-^d  of  Old  Testament 
scholars  of  whom  I  am  ...aking.     Dr.  Driver's 
work    needs  no    commendation;    his    books 
exegetical  and  Unguistic,  are  text-books  in  all 
our  colleges  ;  every  Old  Testament  student  is 
his  debtor.     And  this  is  how  he  defines  the  re- 
lation of  criticism  to  inspiration  :  '  It  is  not  the 
case,  he  says,  '  that  critical  conclusions,  such  as 
those  expressed  '  in  the  volume  from  which  I 
am  quoting,  •  are  in  conflict  either  with  the 
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Christian  creeds  or  with  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  .  .  .  They  do  not  touch  either 
the  authority  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.     They  imply  no  change 
in  respect  to  the  divine  attributes  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament;  no  change  in  the  lessons 
of  human  duty  to  be  derived  from  it ;  no  change 
as  t»  the  general  position  (apart  from  the  inter- 
pretation of  particular  passages)  that  the  Old 
Testament   points    forward    prophetically   to 
Christ.  .  .  .  Criticism  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
scholars  does  not  destroy  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament:  it  presupposes  it;  it  seeks  only 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it 
operates,  and  the  literary  form  through  which 
it  manifests  itself.'  i 

Another  English  biblical  scholar  to  whose 
words  I  will  ask  you  to  listen  is  Dr.  Sanday 
of  Oxford.  Dr.  Sanday's  labours  have  been,' 
for  the  most  part,  outside  the  Old  Testament 
field,  but  his  life-long  study  and  defence  of 
the  Gospels,  which  have  given  him  not  only  a 
national  but  a  European  reputation,  justly 
■  Introduction  to  the  LiteraHr,  of  the  OU  Tatament 

pp.  XT,  XIX.  ' 
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entitle  him  to  a  hearing.     Like  the    over- 
whelming majority  of  modern  biblical  scholars, 
he  believes  that  the  cause  of  criticism  is  *  the 
winning  cause.'     '  It  is,'  he  says,  'impossible 
to   resist    the    impression    that    the    critical 
argument  is  in  stronger  hands,  and   that  it 
is  acccmpanied  by  a  far  greater  command  of 
the  materials  ' ;  but,  he  continues— and  these 
are   the   words   I    desire   to    emphasize— the 
critical  conclusions  have  not  deprived  the  Old 
Testament  of  any  of  its  value.     '  On  the  con- 
trary, stumbling-blocks  have  been  removed  ; 
a  far  more  vivid  and  more  real  apprehension 
of  the  Old  Testament  both   as  history  and 
religion    has    been    obtained;    and    the   old 
conviction  that  we  have  in  it  a  revelation  from 
God  to  men  is  not  only  unimpaired  but  placed 
upon  firmer  foundations.' ' 

Now,  explicit  testimonies  of  this  character 
ought  to  have  weight  with  us ;  and  they  ought 
not  to  have  less  weight  because,  perhaps,  wo 
are  unable  to  foUow  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  processes  which  have  led  up  to  them. 
In  face  of  statements  such  as  those  which  I 
'  Inspiration  (Bampton  Lectures),  pp.  117,  122, 
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have  just  read-and  their  number  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely '-it  is  ^ossly 
unjust  to  go  on  saying  that  criticism  is  taking 
away  our  Bible.  The  real  truth  is  that  criticism 
«  giving  back  the  Bible  to  multitudes  who 
were  in  danger  of  losing  it.     That  we  do  not 

see  how  this  should  be  so  is  no  good  reason 
for  denying  the  witness  of  other  men's  ex- 
penence  that  it  is  so.     I  may  not  be  able  to 
find  the  reconciling  point  between  the  new 
doc  rine  and  the  reality  of  revelation;  but  if 
another  tells  me  that  he  ha.  found  it,  and  that 
m  there-edited  and  re-arranged  Bible  which 
cnticism  has  given  to  him.  he  still  findsGod 
drawing  near  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
declaring  to  us,   in  Him,  His  will  foi!  our 
«alvat,on,  what  right  have  I  to  question  either 
the  smcerity  of  his  words  or  the  reality  of  his 
experience  «  j'    '  ma 

But,  of  course,  the  matter  cannot  end  here 

Christian  Church,  pr,  29  17R  bT  Z",'"^  ""^  '^ 
Criticism,  p  u^^n^-^^^-y^'^o'^ Scripture  and 
Bible),  ^35'        '       "P"''   ^m^onomy  (Expositor", 
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The  critic's  personal  assurances  are  of  muc^ 
interest,  and  for  those  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  "the  inclination  to  search  out  the 
matter  for  themselves  they  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  allay  anxiety  and  remove  suspicion. 
But  there  are  many  among  us  who  will  rightly 
refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  the  assurances  of 
another ;  we  want  to  share  in  the  critic's  con- 
viction of  the  unimpaired  spiritual  worth  of 
the  Bible ;  we  want  to  see  for  ourselves  that 
Qod  is  as  truly  in  this  rearranged  Bible  as  He 
was  in  the  old.  The  desire  is  a  very  natural 
and  legitimate  one,  only  we  must  not  expect  to 
meet  it  by  listening  to  an  hour's  lecture,  or  even 
to  a  course  of  such  lectures.  The  critic's  own 
convictions  are  the  slowly  garnered  fruits  of 
years  of  thought  and  reading,  and  we  who  are 
but  beginners  must  not  be  surprised  if  at  first 
our  sense  of  loss  seems  to  outweigh  our  sense 
of  gain;  let  us  be  patient,  and  time  and 
thought  will  quickly  readjust  the  balance. 
In  a  single  lecture  such  as  this,  all  that  one 
can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  indicate  some  of 
the  lines  along  which  we  may  seek  to  assure 
ourselves  that  in  our  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
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we  have  the  record  of  God's  self-revelation  to 
His  ancient  people  Israel. 

U 

The  first  fact  to  which  I  would  call  your 

attention  .s  the  remarkable  unity  of  the  Old 

Testament.     This  has  been  often  emphasized. 

and  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  to  what  has 

been  said  so  often  and  so  well.     Yet  it  is  worth 

whde  to  „.ake  the  effort  for  oneself  to  realize 
what  this  umty  ,s  and  what  it  means 

We  think  and  speak  of  the  Old  Testament 

as  If  It  were  a  book.     And  yet,  of  course,  it  ia 

notso  much.  book.as  rather  a  collection  of 

l^ke  a  thousand  years  between  its  earliest  and 
ite  latest  contents.    Not  only  so,  its  various 
^-ntings-law,    history,    prophecy,   poetry- 
are  practically  the  whole  surviving  iLie 
of  the  nation  dunng  this  long  period.    Further 
among  the  various  contributors  to  this  litera- 
ture there    IS   nothing   that  can    be    called 
colaboration;  no  one  writes  conscious  of  the 
future  whole  of  which  his  own  work  is  by 
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and-by  to  fonn  a  part.  And  yet  observe 
what  happens.  You  bring  together  these 
seemingly  casual  writings,  produced  at  widely- 
separated  intervals,  the  work  of  men  unknown 
to  each  other,  and  what  is  the  result?  A 
whole,  a  living  whole,  that  draws  itself  to- 
gether, that  looks  you  in  the  face,  and  insists 
on  being  taken  aa  a  whole ;  a  unity  whose 
parts  arc  so  closely  knit  by  a  single  purpose 
and  fused  by  a  common  hope  that  for  centuries 
men  have  instinctively  thought  and  spoken  of 
it  not  so  much  as  a  literature  but  as  a  book. 
To  say  that  this  is  a  phenomenon  without 
parallel  in  the  world's  literature  is,  of  course, 
true,  but  it  is  not  enough ;  we  seek  some 
explanation,  some  cause  adequate  to  account 
for  such  an  effect.  This  unity  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  much  deeper  than  the  unity 
of  a  common  language  or  of  a  common 
national  origin — whence  came  it?  These 
diversified  products  of  individual  minds,  how 
came  they  to  combine,  '  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
detached  units,  but  articulated  members  in  a 
connected  and  coherent  scheme  '  ?  Is  not  the 
answer  of  faith  likewise  the  answer  of  reason. 
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(  m  vanous  parts  and  in  many  fonns'f  ,7 
ancient  Iiirapr.  i,f„.  ^  ,  ^  '™'  >  *M 
m..v  ij  literature,  but  through  all  ite 


III 

From  the  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 

umquenesa     To  the  study  of  twf    ^  x 

we  must  now  give  our  most  careful  attention 

A  -^  hasty  survey  of  a  very  wide  field" 
all  that  18  here  possible,  vet  evpn  fV 

words-  God    bath  not  so    dealt  with  any 

'  Sanday's  I,upiration,   p   402      f^   m    . 
quent  wordB,  ne  me  intl  Zrch^l'.  u.         '''  ''"^ 
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nation '-are  not  merely  a  poet's  imagining, 
but  the  sober  summing-up  and  verdict  which 
the  facts  demand. 

(l)-Think,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  part 
which  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
filled  in  the  world's  history.     True,  the  Jew 
has  faUen  on  evil  times;  'now  none  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence.'    To  the  Christian  man 
of   business,   he    is    a    crafty,   long-fingcred 
financier,  with  a  genius   for  taking  care  of 
himself;  to  the  Christian  child,  he  is  an  odd 
dishevelled  creature,  uttering  discordant  cries 
upon  our  streets.     And  yet  what  a  place  the 
Jew  fills  in  history !    How  much  our  civiliza- 
tion owes   to  him!     Big.  bustling   nations 
have  trodden  upon  him.  they  have  pushed  him 
into  a  comer,  they  have  demanded  the  whole 
stage  for  themselves ;  to-day  they  are  dust  and 
silence,  but  the  Jew  is  still  here.     For  myself, 
I  wiU  confess,  I  never   pass   that  uncouth 
figure  on  our  streets,  but  St.  Paul's  words  are 
in  my  ear.  'Whose  is  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
promises ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom 
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is  Christ  an  concerning  the  flesh,''    and    I 
foel  1  should  raise  my  hat  and  give  him  the 
side-wallc.     For  this  is  the  supreme  glory  of 
the  Jew,  a  glory  that  nothing  and  no  one 
can  take  from  him  :  he  is  the  world's  greatest 
teacher  of  religion.     There  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  divine  programme  an  election  of  races 
to  special  ends;  and  as  it  was  given  to  the 
Greek  to  teach  men  art,  and  to  the  Roman 
to  teach  men  law,  so  to  the  Jew  it  was  given 
to  teach  men  religion.      Art,  law.  religion, 
these   throe;    but   the    greatest  of    these    is 
religion,  and  the  Jew  is  its  greatest  teacher. 
None  but  a  fool  would  belittle  our  uebt  to 
Greece  and  Rome;  but  when  the  sceptre  had 
fallen  from  the  hand  of  Rome,  and  the  bright 
promise  of  Hellenism  had  faded,   then  was 
seen  that  'astonishing  spectacle.'  as  Matthew 
Arnold    truly  calls    it,'    when    men    of   aU 
knguages  and  nations  took  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  him  that  was  a  Jew,  saying,  '  We  will  go 
with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is  with 
you."     •  In  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,' 

'  Kom.  iz.  4,  6. 

'  Culture  and  Anarchy,  p.  96. 
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2"  Profcwor  Kent,  'one  may  follow  the 
unfolding  of  thoHo  great  religious  idea,  which 
have  become  the  mainspring  of  humanity's 
Progre*^  and  which  have  determined  the 
nature  of  the  faith  of  more  than  half  man- 
kind. For,  crystallizing,  they  boeamo  the 
religion  of  the  Jew;  being  perverted,  they 
degenerate!  into  Mohammedauinm ;  and  ex 
panding,  they  developed  into  Christianity''  i 

(2)  From  the  Jew  himself  let  us  turn  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  his  literature.     Now 
in  a  way.  of  course,  we  all  know  that  the 
Bible  «  unbke  any  other  book;    but,   un- 
iiappily.    our  easy-going  indifference,    which 
languidly  takes  the  fact  for  granted,  prevents 
our  reabzing  hotv  unlike  it  is.     Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  once  said  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  that  he  believed   it  would 
move  and  startle  any  one  who  would  make 
a  certain  effort  of  imagination  and   read   it 
freshly  bke  a  book,  not  droningly  and  dully 

tht  Vrr.  "^  '^'  ^^^'-     ^"^  ''  -  Ju«t 
that  effort  of  imagination  which  is  needed  in 

^  '^Bi.u,ry  0/the  Hebr^  P«,,^  (The  Uuited  Kingdom), 
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order  to  make  real  to  us  the  uniqueness  of 
our  Old  Testament  literature.  Let  us  get 
what  help  we  can  from  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions. 

Take  the  Book  of  Genesis.     From  whatever 
sources  it  may  have  been  compiled,  '  there  is 
no  other  nation,'  says  Dr.  Driver,  '  which  can 
show  for  its  early  history  anything  in  the 
least  degree  resembling  it.     There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  either  Babylonia  or  Egypt,  or  India 
or  Greece.     The  mythology  of  Greece  in  indeed 
a  wonderful  creation  of  the  human  mind,  and 
an   abiding    monument    of    the    intellectual 
genius  of  the  nation  which  produced  it.  but 
the  Book  of  Genesis  stands  on  a  different  plane 
altogether ;  and  even  though  it  be  not  through- 
out what  our  fathers  understood  it  to  be,  a 
verbaUy  exact  record  of  actual  fact,  this  very 
difference,  which  distinguishes  it  so  strikingly 
from  the  corresponding  literature  of  any  other 
nation,  remains  still  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  its  authors.' ' 

Or,  suppose  we  turn  to  those  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  the  average  reader 
'  Genteia,  p.  Ixix. 
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to-day  finds  le-  .c  to  mtcre.i  or  edify  him-its 
egal  codes;  a  J  hero  I  a„  content  to  quote 
the  judgement  ot  .v.„  ^-.-iters  whose  natural 
bias  would  certainly  not  dispose  them  to  take 
a  too  favourable   vievv  of   the  biblical  data 
It  IS  now  clearly  shown/  says  Mr.  LecW 
that  the  Levitical  code  was  in  a  high  decree 
hygienic,  and   even  anticipates  some  of°tho 
discoveries  of  modern  physiology.     Prescrip- 
tions  about  forbidden  kinds  of  food,  and  about 
the  mode  of  cooking  food,  which  only  excited 
the  rid.cule  of  Voltaire,  have  a  real  hyaienic 
value  in  the  eyes  of  Claude  Bernard  and  of 
i-asteur.  '   A  much  more  important  fact  is  em- 
phasized by  Professor  Huxley  :  '  The  Bible  '  he 
Bays,  'has  been  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  oppressed  ;  down  to  modern  times 
no  State  has  had  a  constitution  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  so  largely  taken  into 
account,  in  :which  the  duties,  so  much  more 
than  the  privileges,  of  rulers  are  insisted  upon 
as  that  drawn  up  for  Israel  in  Deuteronomy 
and  m  Leviticus;  nowhere  is  the  fundamental 
truth  that  the  welfare  of  the  State,  in  the  long 
'  Bittmcal  and  Political  Esiay,.  p.  121. 
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run,  depends  on  the  uprightness  of  the  citizen 
so  strongly  laid  down.' ' 

But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
psalmists  that  we   find  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  literature. 
Robertson   Smith  has   shown '   that   Hebrew 
prophecy  is  a  thing  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.     There  is  not,  he  tells 
us,  the  slightest  historical  evidence  that  any- 
thing the  least  like  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah 
was  produced  by  any  other  Semite  nation,  or 
that  any  branch  of  Semites  outside  Israel  ever 
rose  to  a  religious  condition  in  which   such 
productions  could  have  been  possible.     Even 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
language  learned  Irom  Hebrew  prophets  and 
psalmists  that  we  still  both  think  of  God  and 
pray  to  Him.     If  it  were  not  that  long  use 
and  wont  had  sealed  our  eyes  to  the  wonder 
of  it,  we  should  never  cease  to  marvel  that  this 
little  Hebrew  Psalter,  with  its  hundred  and 
fifty  sacred    poems,   has   been   teaching   the 

'  Science  and  Christian  Tradition,  p.  57.  Cp.  A.  M. 
Fairbairn's  Religion  in  History  and  Modern  Life,  p.  127. 

'  British  Weekly  report  of  Burnett  Lectures.  See  also 
The  Old  Testament  in  tht  Jeieish  Church,  p.  297. 
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world    dictating   to    the    world    its    prayers 
and    t.  praises,  ever  since  it  was  first  com- 
posed-    In  this  book,  men  and  women  in  all 
ages  have  found  the  fullest  expression  of  the 
deepest  things  in  their  spiritual   experience. 
The  sense  of  am.  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  the 
souls  hunger  for  God,  its  awe  in  the  di;ine 
presence  all  find  speech  for  themselves  here 
Dr  Goldwm  Smith  once  had  the  boldness  to 
declare    that    'Judaism    never   reached    the 
rebg.o„s    elevation    of   some    chosen    spiri 
among  the  ancient   world,   such   as   Seneca 
Marcus    Aurelius.  and  Epictetus.-      Z]} 
this  be  so  why,  we  may  fairly  ask,  has  no  one 
compiled  from  their  works  a  book  which  can 

speak  both  to  and  for  the  heart  of  man,  like 
this  book  of  the  despised  Jew  ? 

(3)  From  the  literature  we  turn  naturally 
to  the  religion  which  inspired  i,  and  from 
which  It  cannot  be  separated.  And  if  we  seek 
mvam  for  a  parallel  to  the  literature,  equallv 

vainisoursearchforaparalleltotherehgion. 
Take  ^its  great  ruling  conceptions  of  God  and 

Sanday's  Intpiration,  p.  198 
^  Gw»>e,  at  ihe  Siddle  o/£^,tence,  p.  80. 
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man,  and  where,  until  you  come  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  they  are 
embodied  and  transcended,  will  you  find  any- 
thing to  set  by  their  side  ?    Jehovah  of  Israel 
is    holy,  exalted    in    righteousness.      To   us 
to-day  that  sounds  the  most  elemeutary  com- 
monplace.    'Of  course,'  we  say  impatiently, 
'  of  course  God  is  holy ' ;  we  cannot  so  much 
as  conceive  a  religion  which  has  not  a  holy 
Being  for  its  source.     But  men  did  not  always 
argue  thus.    Go  back  to  the  days  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  taking  shape,  to  the  nations 
around   Israel,   and  you  will  find  deities  as 
dark,  as  cruel,  as  lustful,   as  the  men  who 
imagined  and   worshipped   them.      Into  the 
heart  of  Israel  alone,  among  those  ancient 
peoples,   there  entered  the  idea  of  a  moral 
deity.     And  with  that  new  idea  of  God  there 
came  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  a  new 
idea  of  man.     If  God  is  holy,  man  must  be 
holy  likewise;    and   thus,   as   the  new  idea 
passed  into  his  history,  'all  the  energies  of 
religion  came   to   be  moral   energies  for  the 
making  of  moral  man.'     In  that  great  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  its  God  is  the  key  to 
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the  indubitable  progress  which  Israel  was 
making  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
morally  stagnant.' 

I  have  been  driven  to  pack  into  a  paragraph 
an   argument   that   might  well  be  expanded 
into  a  volume  ;  and  lest  any  one  should  think 
that  in  a  statement  so  summary  I  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  language  of  a  partisan,  I 
will  ask  you  to  listen  again  to  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley :  '  In  the  eighth  century  b.c.  ' 
he  writes,  'in  the  heart  of  a  world  of  idolatrous 
polytheists,  the  Hebrew  prophet  put  forth  a 
conception  of  religion  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  as  wonderful  an  inspiration  of  genius  as  the 
art  of  Pheidias   or   the   science  of  Aristotle. 
"  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "    If  any  so-called 
religion  takes  away  from  this  great  saying  of 
Micah,  I  think  it  wantonly  mutilates,  while,  if 
It  adds  thereto,  I  think  it  obscures,  the  perfect 
ideal  of  religion.' ^ 

,r\^^  ^\.  ^-    ^"'■•l""™'"    -Se/iywn    in   Uistory    and 
Modern  Ufi,  p.  114;  and  G.  A.  Smith's  Book  of  th» 
Iwtlve  Prophets,  vol.  i,  p.  19. 
'  Snmce  and  Hebrew  Tradilion,  p.   161.       'As  long 


f 
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Here,  then,  arc  a  few  facts,  gathered  from 
Israels   history,  literature,   and    religion,   to 
Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Old  Testament.      Must  it  not   now   be 
obvious    to   any   fair-minded   inquirer,    that 
we  are  m  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon  of 
moral    and    spiritual   separateness    which   is 
wholly  unaffected  by  any  inaccuracies,  obscur- 
ities or  immoralities,  presented  by  individual 
narratives  in  the  book  ?    How  shall  we  account 
tor  It  ?     How  came  this  little  nation,  ignorant 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  'which  could  neither 
compile  a  grammar  nor  invent  a  metre,'  the 
Bhuttlecock  of  its  powerful  neighbours-how 
!!^!j^^l_^!^i^^__t^_accomp^^  miracle 

nghteousnesswiU  come  to  lamcl  for  inspLtiTI!   ° 
t^,e  people  who  have  had  the  sense  for 'Steourne^ 
moatgI„w,„g  and  strongest;  and  in  hearing  and  ^^ 
>ng  the  wor.i.,  I„rael  haa  uttered  for  us  carL  f„r  ^T 
..t  wmfind  a  g.o.  and  a  force  the,  ZuZ  'ZZ 

noT;  if^  T      "°T'  *  '""°  "'"'  »  ''"^  f"^  scnlptu^ 
art  orf  m    '  H  by  the  help  of  the  remains  of  gZ 

by  ihe  luZ"^    "  "°'f  '"'  P-^'^y  "'"  ™'"™'-«  it 

rnLt;  ItrLTtntaUnTir'h^  1^-^ 
t..e  Bih.e,.  (.ratthew  Arno.dTlZr/j^^  ^^J 
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of  creating  the  speech  which  has  been  the 
spiritual  mother-tongue  of  the  saints  of  sixty 
generations  ?  AVhy  were  its  early  traditions 
so  wholly  unlike  those  of  other  nations? 
'  Where,'  ,ve  ask  ourselves,  as  we  read  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  '  where,  in  those  rough,  cruel 
days,  did  they  come  from,  tli(:se  piercing, 
hghtning-like  gleams  of  strange  sjiiritual  truth, 
these  magnificent  outlooks  over  the  kingdom 
of  God,  these  pure  outpourings  of  the  love  of 
God  ? '  1  What  was  it  that  made  the  religion 
of  Israel  to  differ  from  that  of  all  the  peoples 
about  her  ?  How  came  it  to  pass  that  while 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  unclean  and  cruel 
rites,  Israel  alone  was  able  to  possess  herself 
of  a  pure  and  ennobling  faith  ?  Whence,  amid 
the  debasing  polytheisms  of  the  centuries 
before  Christ,  came  that  great  prophetic  con- 
ception of  religion  which  still  stirs  the  cold 
heart  of  an  unbelieving  scientist,  like  one  of 
the  supreme  works  of  human  genius  ? 

I  should  not  omit  to  remind  you  that  recent 
study  of  the  world  of  the  Old  Testament  has 

'  R.  W.  Church's  Discipline  o/tlte  Christian  Charaoter, 
p.  67. 
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of  wo.h,p  than  was  fonnerly  suppo  J  C/ 
mrf'  ntuol  of  Wl  is.  we  JZ, 
fuU  of  exact  analogies  to  the  ritual  of  Semiti. 

sanctuancs  fron,  Cypnas  to  Southern  ArS 

s'tnT^tl  ^'   ''-'-''   ™'«  «^  - '«^" 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  smearing  of  lintels 

ofpiwf"*^^'*^^'-'^=*»'-no    t^^^^^ 

of  Can       T"  "'  *''=  ^^'^3^  =  *hepreaene! 
of  human  sacrifices  with  as  much  infrequency 
and  sense  of  the  awful  crisis  that  demaZ 
^hc.  as  elsewhere  in  the  Semitic  world^"  h 
worship  of  images  by  Jacob's  family,  by  David's 
ad  at  the  sanctuaries  of  the  No/tLrn  2';' 

drei;  i  ''T^  ^'  *^^  ^-^^'^  -"  througl. 
dreams  in  ecstasy  or  by  lot;  the  attestation 

P  nltgTt'^cir     ''  ''''''''  ''^^  ~ 

reveul  a!d  T"'"'"'" '   '''^  ^^^  ^^  Wood- 
revenge  and  Its  mitigation  by   the  rights  of 
sanctuary;  the  sacrifice  of  the  spoil  ofta,  to 
the  Deity,_a,  these  things  have' not    nT;  f 
the  mos    part  the  same  names  as  in  oth 
Semitic  languages,  but  they  are  the  sa2 

a-ng  other  Semites  in  intLiontdTt,r 
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of  execution.'!  But  all  these  similarities, 
together  with  as  many  more  as  further  study 
of  the  subject  may  reveal,  do  but  lend  fresh 
emphasis  to  the  question  which  still  remains 
to  be  answered  :  whence  amid  all  these  resem- 
blances came  the  infinitely  greater  differences  ? 
And  why,  ,vhlle  the  religions  of  the  nations 
around  were  perishing  and  coming  to  nought, 
did  the  religion  of  Israel  alone  remain  in  ever- 
growing purity  and  power  ? 

To  say,  as  has  sometimes  been  said,  that 
Israel's  religion  was  simply  a  natural  growth, 
'  the  flower  of  the  natural  religiousness  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,'  is  no  answer  at  all ;  first, 
because  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Semites 
were  a  race  of  polytheists,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause it  fails  to  explain  why,  assuming  their 
'  natural  religiousness,'  it  only  flowered  in  the 
soil  of  Israel.  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  but  one 
cause  which  can  really  explain  the  facts  before 
us,  and  that  is  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  minds  of  the  prophets 
and  leaders  of  the  chosen  people.     If,  then,  I 

'  O.  A.  Smith's  Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching 
of  the  Old  Tettament,  p.  129. 
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am  asked  Low  I  account  for  the  yulf  which 
separates  the  Book  of  Geneais  from  the  eariy 
tradUions  of  other  races,  I  answer  with  Dr 
Driver,  ■  the  operation  of  a  spiritual  agency 
d.ffenng  specifically  from  that  which  w« 
present   when   the   mythology  of  Egypt  or 

Bayloma.  or  India  or  Greece,  was  in'^oce  J 
offormahon.-!  Or,  if  again  I  am  asked  how 
I  account  for  a  spiritual  phenomenon  like  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  I  answer  with  Dean  Church 
tha  here  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
working  of  the  mind  of  man';  these  Psalms 
repeat  the  whispers  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
reflect  !-,«  very  light  of  tne  Eternal  Wisdom  '  « 

either '.  ••^^P'T'r  "'^''^  "'""''  *=*''  '1°  J»«ti«« 
eith  r  to  single  facts  like  these,  or  to   the 

whole  range  of  facts  which  together  demon- 
strate the  uniqueness  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 

still  that  given  of  old:  -God  spake  unto  the 
lathers  m  the  prophets.' 

Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  this  is  a  con- 
clusion ,.hich  eriticism-the  criticism  of  which 
1  havr  b«en  speaking  in  these  lectures-shrinks 

'  BtTieaia,  p.  lijx. 

'  Ducipline  of  the  ChriHian  CAoracl^r,  p.  57. 
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from  (l,.-awiug.  On  the  contrary,  its  own 
processes  lead  up  to  it  and  necessitate  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  muoli  to  say  that  the 
application  of  the  historical  method  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  has  put  into  our 
hands  a  new  apology  for  the  Bible,  as  superior 
to  the  old  as  our  mo<lorn  weapons  of  warfare 
are  superior  to  those  of  a  century  ago.  On 
this  matter  I  am  content  to  quote  the  judge- 
ment of  Dr.  James  Orr  :  criticism,  he  declares, 
'  has  brought  out,  as  never  befure,  the  abso- 
lutely unique  and  marvellous  character  of  the 
religion  of  Israel.  .  .  .  The  efforts  of  the 
critics  have  resulted  in  a  magnificent  demon- 
stration of  the  immense,  and,  on  natural 
principles,  the  inexplical>le  difference  between 
the  religion  of  this  obscure  people  and  every 
other.' ' 


IV 

But  one  word  remains  to  be  spoken.  It 
may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  foregoing 
argument,  however  valid  and  valuable  it  may 
be,  is  too  intricate  and  detailed  for  the  average 

'   The  Problem)  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  10. 
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Bible-rcader,    that    it    .„„„«»    for  it,    m 

•PFeciat^on  a  certain  historic  ,en.e,  on    S 
P---onofwhichiti,bynon,ean    :,4 
po«.bIe  to  count     What  ia  needed,  it  mayl 
urged    n  face  of  pre.ent-day  uncertainties  i, 
-meth.g  .ore  3in,p,e  and  direct,  son,;;;;; 

f£pi.:x^:.rtJ:riif 

Nevertheless,  there  is  another  and  a  more 
d'rect    argument    in  defence  of  tJ,«     i 
character  of  the  OM  Testalt':  L  t^ 
not  be  „,,Hooked.  and  the  worth  of  w""h 

w«n  t  at  fi   f"'  '''  """•     ^*-  «".  -hat 
was  It  that  first  gave  to  these  writings  their 

fir '°  *^:  ^-o"  of  the  oid  it; 

The  mass  of  the  Old  Testament  books  gaLed 


M 
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their  canonical  position  because  they  com- 
mended themselves  in  prncticc  to  the  oxjHri- 
ence  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  and  the 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  go«lly  in  Israel.' ' 
Proved  spiritual  worth,  that  is  to  say,  was  the 
great  principle  of  selection  ;  and  '  all  that  the 
Scribes  had  to  do,  when  late  in  the  day  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  siiUject  of  the 
Canon,  was  to  recognize  the  verdict  already 
pronounced  by  the  voice  of  God's  people.''' 
But  the  test  which  was  applied  by  the 
spiritually-minded  in  Israel  may  be  applied 
still.  '  If  I  am  asked,'  said  Robertson  Smith, 
'  why  I  receive  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  Uod, 
and  as  the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  life,  I 
answer' — and  let  every  one  who  is  in  doubt 
or  diflSculty  concerning  the  Old  Testament 
bind  these  words  about  his  neck  and  write 
them  upon  the  table  of  his  heart — '  I  answer 
vj'.'  all  the  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
'.  i.uch,  Because  the  Bible  is  the  only  record 
of  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  because  in 
the  Bible  alone  I  find   God  draviing  near 

>  Tht  Oil  Ttslammt  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  162. 
•  A,  B.  Bruce's  Apoloyelia,  p.  316. 
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to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  declaring  to  us 
in  Htm.  His  will  f^  our  salvation.    And 
tUs  record  I  hu>u,  to  he  true  by  the  witness 
oj  His  Sjnnt  m  my  heart,  whereljy  I  am 
assured  that  none  other  than  God  Himself  is 
able  to  speak  such  words  to  my  soul.' '    And 
this,   not    the    peddling  infallibility  of   the 
bterah«t,  which  dots  aU  its  i's  and  crosses  aU 
Its  ts,  an  infiUlibility  which  nobody  ever  did 
or  ever  could  prove,  this  is  the  true  inspiration, 
this  IS  the  real  miracle  of  the  Old  Testament  ^ 
Xhe  great  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to 
^ead  me  to  God ;  if  it  does  not  do  that  for  me 
It   matters  nothing,   and  less  than  nothing.' 
tHat    I    believe   every  syUable  of   it  to   be 
mfaUjbly  true.     If  it  does  bring  me  to  God 
equaUy  little  does  it  matter  what    opinion 
1  hold  touching  the  outward  fashion  of  it  •  it 
hasaccompUshed  the  great  purpose  for  which 
Ifod  put  It  into  my  hands. 

'  Aiuwer  to  the  Form  of  libel,  p.  21. 

»  This,  too,  is  of  coume  the  answer  to  Huxley's  ghal- 

keepmg  the  name  ■Inspiration,' while  carefully  empty- 
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It  may  still  remain  something  of  a  problem 
^  to  some  to  understand  how  one  who  speaks  as 
I  have  done  throughout  this  lecture  should  yet 
feel  free  to  say  what  I  have  said  in  earlier 
lectures    concerning  certain  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament.     But  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion  resolves  itself  and  wholly  disappears,  once 
the  point  of  view  has  been  gained  for  which 
all  that  I  have  said  has  been  a  plea.     Mean- 
while, I  can  only  ask  those  who  view  these 
things  with  diflFerent  eyes  from  mine  to  believe 
me  when  I  say  again,  alike  for  myself  and  for 
the   Christian  scholars  at  whose  feet  I  have 
learned  what  I  have  tried  to  tell  to  you,  that 
criticism  has  not  taken  away  our  Bible  ;  rather 
it  has  opened  its  sealed  pages,  it  has  lighted 
its   dark   ways,   it  has  removed   the   stones 
from  our  feet,  it  has  made  the  rough  places 
plain  "ni  the  crooked  straight;    the   Bible 
is  still  ours,  a  larger  and  diviner  book  than 
before  we  knew. 


I' 
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